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THE PROGRASS OF THE AGE: 
MODERN CARRIAGES. 


BY V. E. WHILHELMINE M’CORD. 


Irissomething for aman to say that he lives in anage of progressive 
refinement. The ancients were eager to write upon the scroll of their 
respective ages the minutest evidence of progress, in anyjpart of their 
social or political syStems, nor less, did they immortalize the vari- 
mus epochs of progressive advancement in artistic or mechanical 
sclence. 

Hence in the aggregate of historical writing, it is by no means 
liffcult for the scholar to discover the precise period of the rise of 
certain arts, and follow them through each step to their perfection. 

As each atom of fact, which constitutes the whole of history, be- 
comes alike interesting to those who keep a strict watch on pro- 
sress; [ have chosen that of carriages ; the perfection of which in 
this age, bears high testimony of its advancement. The subject pre- 
‘ented itself to my mind while examining the elegant premium Car- 
nages of the Messrs. Woodruff & Co. at the late fair; and the curious and 
finely Wrought lamps, mountings, and furnishing, displayed also 
mn that occasion, by Messrs. Linsday & Sheldon, of this city. These 
luproved specimens of a nation’s perfection ina high art, alike attrac- 
ted the admiration of an intellectual and dignified looking person, 
who watched them with great interest, and said to his companion : 

“I wonder who first invented carriages? And if the ancients had 
‘ny means of lighting theirs by lamps or otherwise, for travelling 
tt night ?”’ 


To this I fain would have answered, but choosing at that moment 


‘O Vouchsafe a reply, to so rational a question, in 2 more modest way, 
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—— 


I shall therefore, begin to tell all that we know respecting the ¢ 
riages of the ancients. 

The earliest mention ef carriages of any kind, is found in the 
Hebrew chronicles, long before the exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt. This faint light which tradition has thrown upon the pro. 
gress of that period, reveals to the mind the evidences of Egyptian 
progress in the remote reigns of those strange kings, which haye 
heen forgotten by all other historians. 

Chariots are mentioned in the history of the funeral train, which 
followed Israel himself, out of Egypt to the burying-place of Abra- 
ham in Canaan; which must have occurred several centuries before 
the exodus of the Jews from Egypt; as the vast multitude which Mo. 
ses led out of captivity were the descendants of Jacob, who had even 
forgotten their ancient and snblime religion in the blight of slavery, 
and idolatrous tyranny. 


At the time of their exodus, the chariot was in common use as a 
facility in war, as well as for convenience; as we are assured in the 
Pentateuch, that Pharoh made ready his chariots to pursue the fugitive 
Israelites, and no hundred were engaged in the 
pursuit. 

From the remote traditions of the Greeks; anda perfect conviction 
of the fact, that they derived their religion and customs from India; 
we are led to suppose that the invention of carriages, like architec: 


ture, had its origin in religious affection. Homer mentions the deities 


of the ancient Greeks, as riding in chariots; and ventures to give ai 
accurate description of the carriages of each one, and their eqillp- 
ments. That of Juno had a “tire of bronze upon a golden felly.” As 
early as the time of Homer at least, the Grecks had learned to drive 
two or more horses before their chariots, as the poet has mentioned 
the number of horses or other animals, which were harnessed to the 
carriages of the gods. Jupiter drives four white horses, and Pluto 
four black ones. Latinus it is said, in the 7Enead, had the arro 
gance to drive four horses, in order to establish his claim to be the 
descendant of Apollo. é 

When Patroclus returned to battle in the chariot of Achilles, he 
was drawn by two white horses. By this we discover that heroes 


4s well as gods, were allowedthe privilege of driving more than one. 


ITesoid mentions chariots drawn by four horses; and Herodotus de- 
Clares, that with the tenth part of the spoil which the Athentans 
took from the Boltians and the people of Chartcis, they bought J 
chariot of brass for four horses, which they placed at the entrance 0 
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the citadel. This was most probably a war-chariot, which Homer 
jescribes as carrying two men; one to fight, and the other to hold 
the reins. | 

‘The sacred car of Jupiter, which headed the procession of Xerxes’ 
army from Sardis, was drawn by eight white horses. The king him- 
<elf rode in a chariot drawn by Missian horses; and by his side sat 
the charioteer with his reins in hand, while he who drove the sacred 
Car, walked fas no mortal dare sit in it. 

In the collection of antiquities at Vienna, are two etruscan vases, 
upon which are painted chariots with three horses attached ; two 
were attached to the pole, and the third fastened by traces. 

The carriages of the Greeks were very simple in their construc- 
tion, consisting of a rim, an axle, two wheels, with from four to ten 
spokes, a wicker-work of cane or wood for the body, and a pole. 
These were sometimes richly carved, and made of expensive metals, 


but they appear not to have made any improvement upon the plan of 


the Homeric age, in the more advanced periods of their history. 

Both Strabo and Pliny mention the use of the cart for carrying 
hay, ke., which was employed by the ancient Romans; but it is 
difficult to determine whether these were attached to animals; 
or drawn by laborers. The former, however, seemed most probable, 
is the Romans were a people far advanced in the arts of husbandry, 
and used oxen for ploughing the fields. Both Hesoid and Ovid have 
spoken accurately of the wheels of chariots, and agree that they con- 
sisted of four parts. 

It is a little singular that the Romans made no improvement upon 
the chariot beyond the Egyptians, Persians and Greeks ; if we may 
compare the Persepoliton sculptures and heroic pictures, on Egyptian 
tombs, with the writings of the Old Testament, and other ancient au- 
‘hors, With the wheels of two chariots found at Herlaneum, by Sir 
William Gell, which consisted of a ponderous hub, a tire of metal and 
en spokes, and four feet and three inches in diameter, which is about 
the height of the hind wheel of the carriages of the present day. 

In the splendid triumph of Augustus, after the battle of Actiom, 
the Emperor rode in a car drawn by four horses—the two trace horses 
Vere ridden by two of his young relations; and Suetonius relates 
that Tiberius and Marcellus rode much in the same manner. 

“chk describes Tarsus riding in a chariot or biga, drawn by 
orses; as soon as the hero had finished the trial of his strength. 

fe pea informs us that the wheels used by the Greeks for bat- 
nots, were much stronger and thicker than those for pleasure, 


w 
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after which they were placed on a shelf until required again. These } 
must have been extremely small, and it can only be admitted that 
“the Romans improved on the size of the wheels. The spokes, which 
were from four to ten in number, were made of wood and sometimes 
of metal. Those of the chariot of the sun, constructed by Vulcan, 
were made of silver. i 
¥ Carriages with two and even three poles were used by the Lydi- 
phy ans; but the Greeks and Romans seemed never to have used but one. 


to which the horses were attached by their necks. 
» Cicero mentions a vehicle called the “cissium,” a light open car. 
Bhi riage with two wheels, and drawn by mules. Its form is sculptured 


on the monumental column at Igel. The same author mentions a 
|| messenger who traveled fifty-six miles in ten hours, in one of these ; 
b rE sen carriages, which is a proof that the ancients considered six Roman 

ie miles an hour extraordinary speed. 

ie Up to the third century of our era, the Romans had not advanced 
1 abel beyond a rectangular two-wheeled covered carriage, called a “carpen- | 
ke ated tum.” This was the carriage of dignity, and used by ladies of rank : 
2 oe —the same in which Aggripina rode to the capitol by special permis 
sion of the Roman Senate. 

The first improvement on Roman carriages began in Gaul, in the 
time of Childeric, a Cnristian prince, who rode in a carriage of pect: 
liar construction and great convenience, at a festivity in honor of a 
victory of the Christians over the Saracens. 


a : a Spain next began to build carriages of complicated design, and 
a abe A last of all the nations of Europe, far advanced in civilization ; the 

gue Britons began t» improve the Roman moiel used by them as late as 
is eens the time of king John. 


In the meagre chronicles which intersperse the almost total desert 

of historical, writing between the twelfth and fifteenth centune 

“. in continental Europe, but little mention is made of carriages. The 
_* . Roman war-chariot no longer facilitated the advancement of soldiers | | 
RS to battle, since the use of the horse had been found alone adequate 
to the transportation of troops through the wilderness pass betwe'" 
Christendom and the general seat of war in Palestine, which leg 
supplied by continual reinforcements from all Christian countries for 
/| over four centuries. Nor was this all; the age of chivalry incor 
nite accomplishments, the perfection of horse-back 
cises, and the popularity of tournaments, which were to Christendo" 
° ti what the Olympic was to Greece, demanded the severest cultivatio” 
‘= of all other superficial or military exercise. | 
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The spirit of every age suggests and accomplishes its own reforms. 


Hence we observe that in the feuds which distracted the sovereign- 


ties and provinces of continental Europe, where the combat was be- 
tween the citizens and their nearest neighbors, or the duty of repelling 
an invading foe; the economy of chariots, and battle carriages, be- 
came evident and indispensible, but when the sentiments ofa naturally 
chivalrous people just waking up to civilization, were influenced by 
the zeal of the romance ages, to undertake the arduous crusade into 
a foreign country, the impossibility of carrying carriages of any 
kind, rendered their use impracticable. Thus it is easily imagined 
how the Roman war-chariot become lost to an advanced and more re- 
fined age. 

Another circumstance, and perhaps the greatest of all which mil- 
itated against the use of the chariot was the invention of fire-arms, 
and the discovery of gun-powder, which superceded the, use of the 
spear in later times, so that the nations in their sabeohGent civil 
feuds, found no necessity for reviving them. 

After the turmoil and strife of a feudal age, had retreated behind 
the dawn of Christian victory, and the nations of the South began 
to revive art, the building of carriages became necessary for luxurious 
life, and an easy method of transporting merchandise and munitions 
of war These, however, were very simple in their construction, as 
the age of Elizabeth presents us only with a two-wheeled chaise, and 
a state, or open carriage, with four small wheels, without either 


springs or ornaments, which was only a slight improvement upon the — 


Roman carpentum. 


Many Eastern nations continued the use of the chariot as an casy 
mode for travelling, long since its disappearance from the Western 
countries ; and we may suppose that this carriage was in common use 
among the Jews, in the first year of our era, as they are mentioned in 
the writings of the New Testament. 

Both the Greeks and Romans used lamps to light their way by 
night, which were held by a ring in the hands of the driver. Of these, 
an interesting specimen may be found in the collections at Vienna, 
which is made of bronze, and represents the moon, or Diana descend- 
ing from a chariot, who is followed by Apollo, crowning her with the 
rays, 

Although the Persians, Jews, Greeks, and ancient Egyptians used 
Carriages, both for pleasure and in battle, their Indian neighbors, 
from whence Egypt and Greece derived their traditions, had not the 
remotest idea of any carriage beyond the Palankeens, borne upon the 
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shoulders of the native slaves—the elephant serving them for draugh; 
and war. In their religious worship, however, they have had 
throughout the remotest period of their history, a complicated anq 
formidable carriage, sacred to the god J uggernaut, capable of carry. 
ing a thousand persons at once; and Bishop Heber is the first who 
describes it as the most subtle engine of death that his eyes ever be. 
oY held. Itis but natural to suppose, that these people would have car. 
han ried such carriages into battle; but we have no evidence that they 
; ever used them for other than sacraficial festivities, in honor of that 
Bie barbarous idol, which gives it its name. 

Ve That the art of building carriages had its rise in religious aftee. 
tions, there cannot exist a doubt, since both the Hebrew and Pagan 
histories bear testimony to the fact. Not only have the Greeks and 
Egyptians represented their deities in carriages, but the same thing 
occurs in some of the sublimest passages of Hebrew poetry. 

“And he rode upon acherebim,* and did fly; yea, he did fly upon 
the wings of the wind!” | 
| Among the lost arts mentioned in the Talmud is that of a car- 

Prune riage in the form of an eagle, used by king Solomon, in which he rode 
oir? from Hyerosolymon (Jerusalem) to Tadmor (Palmyra,) in a single 
day, which was an eight days travel on the fleetest horse. 

This leads the mind to compare so swift a vehicle to the perfection 
wy in this age, of the elegant carriages propelled by steam throughout 
| our own country, and which bear witness to the progress of Americal 
yenius, in the nineteenth century. | 
Th ee These perfections of a lost art not only excites wonder for their 
vane strength and convenience on the land, but the same power is success 

aa fully applied to the thousands. of mighty marine carriages, which 
i bear the merchandise of all nations between their ponderous and 
"7 swift wheels, making a highway for commerce, on the glassy breast 
of the ocean. Their wheels plough their way throughout the descr! 
tracts of the Atlantic and Pacific seas; the icy crystals of the 
North hang round their prows in strange and fantastic beauty, and 

“Waves that enfold the pearl hath bathed their sides, 

On the old Indian shore.” 

Nor has the land carriage less of power and beauty, compared to 


: the iron-ribbed Leviathans of the sea, which are alike propelled by 
7 Wheels and axles, 


*Cherubim, in Heby 


ew, & circle, Werkerbah, from whence carriage take 
fhe origin, 
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on 


Leaving the ponderous steam-carriage to the wonder of all suc- 
ceeding ages, we will turn to these elegant improvements which first 
suggested this article, built by the Messrs. Woodruff & Co., for 
exhibition at the late Fair, and the gorgeous furnishing from the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Linsday & Sheldon. | | 

In comparing these to the carriages of the gods of the Greeks, 
the mind wanders to those primitive ages, which have been set up to 
us, as the golden age of refinement and perfections in art, and we 
cannot help a feeling of pride taking hold of our hearts, to think of 
being cotemporary ourselves with such progress. 

The carriage of the great Jupiter, king of all the gods, was a 
thing inferior to that of a citizen freeman of our own time; and their 
celestial lady-ships, Juno, Diana, and Aurora, might have created a 
vreater excitement in heaven with one of these carriages, than Pluto 
with all his thunder-bolts. 

The gorgeous mountings exhibited Messrs. by Linsday & Sheldon, 
would have done honor to Juno’s chariot, with its “tire of bronze on a 
golden felly;” and their beautiful lamps shed rays of light far more 
resplendant than the mock-beams with which Apollo crowned Diana 
in the relict in the Vatican. , 

But such is the progress of the age of which modern carriages 
bear high testimony. 


ISTHELLE DE LOUK. 
BY LELIA HILTON. 


Part Second. 

Three years have past. In the large populous city, of ———, 
dwells George T, ; he sits in his Hbrary surrounded by his books, 
those silent yet intelligent friends of all great men—not more than 
thirty years have passed over him, yet the furrows on his brow 
Would make one think him fully thirty-five, still at times as the light 
‘alls full and clear upon his face, and those deep lines of thought fade, 
he looks full five years younger. | 

Ile gazes thoughtfully into the glowing grate; anon bright smiles 
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flit over his proud lips, and the eyes flash and glow at some happy 
thought. 

A slight noise disturbs the surrounding quiet—a soft foot-fall, 
light fairy form glides in and throws her arms around him. 

How beautiful is the smile now of the great man, as turning he 
exclaims : 

“Ah! Emma, sweet wife is it thou? And what hast thou done 
with our lovely boy ?” 

“T left him sleeping, and thought to steal away to you, dear hus. 
band, for a brief space ; you have seemed so unwell for the past few 
days.” 

“Oh sweet wife, you borrow fear—sce how strong and firm is my 
step.” 

Kmma’s eyes followed the noble form of Edward Linden, with a 
fond proud glance, as he strode the vast room, and yet when he came 
to take her to his heart, her eyes were glistening with unshed tears: 
he kissed them all away, and once more her heart was light. Edwari 
Linden had become famous; a more popular man the citizens of — 
had never yet known. Gentle Emma Harding his sweet wife, and 10- 
ble baby boy, comprised the family—blest with such a wife and 
child, and such high honors, he was happy—happy beyond his most 

A plague swept the city of , and rested over it as a cloudol 
gloom. , Hundreds fell victims to its malignity. In a large handsome- 
ly furnished room, upon a bed of great elegance lay the form of Edwari 
Linden—beside him sat his wife Emma, her girlish form was bowel, 
and the pale lips quivered in prayer—tears fell rapidly from the large 
blue eyes, yet she was unconscious of their presence ; her small white 
hands were clasped tightly over her heart, as if to still its wild throbs 
A soft mellow light fell over the dark rich canopied bed, revealing the 
ghostly face and distorted features of the stricken man—hard au! 
painful came the breathing. ) 

The door opens, and a domestic enters. Emma looked up. 

“Have you been able to obtain one?” asked she. 

“My lady, they are all engaged, so much sickness in the city; yet! 

have the promise of one by to-morrow—she is nursing the daught" 


of Judge W— .; she comes highly recommended.” 


“Will she come? Can they spare her?” 


cy 
Yes madame, Miss W is out of danger; I went there ™ sel 
and engaged her.” 


Did you see her yourself?” asked Emma. 
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“No madame, I saw the house-keeper.” 

Tis well; you may go now, and James be near, in order to attend 
the bell, should you be needed.” 

The physician entered, and a low, earnest conversation passed be- 
‘ween him and Mrs. Linden ; occasionally she shook her head sadly at 
some remark of his, and passed her hand over her brow as if in great 
suffering. She is alone with her husband, upon whose life the plague 
is preying. It is an hour of gloom to the young wife—an hour of the 
deepest anguish ; yet her faith falters not in the hour of trial; her 
religion is her stay ; her God her support; yet at times the spirit 
wrestles with this great affliction, and forces her agonized prayer: 

“My God! my God! spare my husband!” 

It is night; the rain falls heavily to the earth; the thunder’s low 
mutterings are heard, and the lightning’s vivid glare is blinding—a 
dark, sullen sky revels over head—the street lamps are dim, and 
scarce serve to light the dark city up; it gets worse as one leaves the 
principal streets, and turns into alleys and dirty narrow back streets. 

From an under-ground room in the very suburbs of the city, 
vleams a pale dim light—there are three occupants in the poorly fit- 
ted room. One is a tall old man, with frosted locks, and a sallow 
wrinkled face; his companion is a large masculine looking woman of 
ibout forty years of age; they are both dressed in the garb of do- 
mestics, and bear that relation to the third individual, who'sits apart 
with an open book in her hand. She is habited in a dress of black ; 
i plain snowy collar encircles her slender and finely turned throat— 
her hair is drawn from her face, and a cap of white conceals it—her 
arched brows are very black, as also are the eyes, which have a burn- 
ing restless expression, painful to behold—her complexion is of the 
darkest Spanish hue; her hands are beautifully shaped, and convince 
one, that whatever the woman now is, she had once been accustomed 
to wealth, and was high-born—with regard to her birth there could 
be no mistake, for as she laid aside her book and approached the two 
humble companions, there was so much aristocracy in the step, that 
ne wondered to see her in so poor a place. She might be twenty- 
three, or she might be thirty years old—the grave dress and simple 
cap led one to believe her thirty ; but the smooth clear brow, the soft 
and delicately curved mouth and chin, and fine hands; all was very, 
very puzzling. 

“Well, Jean, hast been out to-day, what great discoveries didst 
thou make?” asked the lady in a tone of interest. | 

“My lady,’ said the old man, bowing respectfully, “my lady, | 
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found the house as you ordered me; it is the same one you thought,” 

The lady gave aslight start and exclaimed: 

“Ah! indeed! my good Jean; and so the master of the house ix 
very ill—am I right?” | 

“Yes, my lady, very ill indeed; they say dying.” 

“What! dying?” she cried in a low choked voice. No! no!! No; 
dying—it is—it must be » mistake!” and pressing her hands to he 
eyes, she sat long and quiet; her reverie was disturbed by the oli 
woman. 

“My lady, Judge W 's daughter is almost well; they engage’ 
me to-day to go to the Grovernor’s, to nurse him. I was afraid to tel! 
you of his illness.” 

“And why afraid?” demanded the lady, in a qnick excited tone. 
‘Why afraid?” Dost thou think [am a coward ?” 

“Forgive me lady, I meant no offense,’ was the humble rejoinder. 

“Forgive thee, that I will!” said the lady in so soft a voice, one 
would never dream it came from her. “Forgive thee, aye, a thousand 
times; but Margaret, don’t mind me, you know how the least thing 
excites me. Iam not well, or strong as I once was;” and she sighed. 
There was silence in that dismal room. At last old Jean left, to seek 
his night quarters; the two females were alone. | 

“Margaret,” said the lady, “to-morrow I will go and take your 
place at the bed-side of Edward Linden; I will pass as your daughter. 

"Not no!!” cried the old woman imploringly, “what! you become 
au menial? Never.’ 

“But Margaret, in this case I will it so; it must be as I say; my 
disguise is nearly complete. You scarcely recognize me in this old 
woman’s dress, and cap, and with this dark stain over my complexiol. 
i few more changes and I will be all right.” | 

The lady’s voice grew more earnest; there was an excitemel! 
xbout her as she stood with flashing eyes before the terrified wom 
who ventured still to expostulate. . 

“Old Maggie,” eried the lady, grasping her withered hand in the 
soft palms of her own, “I will go—no earthly power shall prevel! 
me—no heavenly power shall stay me—the time has come—the hout 
(lraws near; it must be done—it shall be done,” was the low passion: 
ate cry. “Why do I shrink? Why this trembling and fainting “ 
the heart? God! Grod!! Let me live ‘till mv task is aceomplished— 
and these eyes will see his death struggles—these hands will pre“ 
the poison to lips that have proved a lie—a black, mocking lie — 

Her tall form was drawn to its fullest extent; the wild burns 
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eyes flashed ; the whole face became changed; a slight foam tinged 
with red gathered on her lips; she turned, reeled, and fell to the floor. 
With a cry of horror the servant sprang to her side, and bore her to 
thebed. * * * ‘The morrow came—in a room adjoining 
that of the sick man’s, Emma sits, and near by stands the dark look- 
ing nurse. 

“You have at last come,” said the former; “you are much younger 
than [expected to find you; have you had any experience ?”” 

“J have—my mother taught me; try me, you will find me 
faithful.” 

“Oh! you must be faithfal. , Have you ever loved? ever felt that in 
losing one dearer to you than life, the world would then be cold and 
joyless to you, and life a hving death? Oh! have you ever felt how 
freely, how gladly, you would give your life for his?” cried Emma in 
alow despairing voice. ‘The nurse was strangely moved, yet collect- 
ing herself, she replied in a calm, cold voice : 

“Lady, I have felt this and more; for I have loved once—tadly, 
ilolatrously, and not like you, been blest ; out I have loved, and lost.” 
* «Loyed and lost?” said Emma, interested in the peison before her ; 
‘how lost, and your heart not break? how couid you live? if my 
husband dies, my heart will break,” 

“Lady,” said the same cold voice, “to die with a broken heart 
would be relief; there are hearts that live on brea!.ing—their agony 
prolonged from day to day—their hearts crushed and broken, and yet 
life's spark remains, and the crushed, trampled hearts live on, swim- 
ming the eye, palsying the frame. Ah! lady, 1ife to you is bright— 
0 some how dark and full of bitterness. You are young and beauti- 
ul; possess a noble, gifted husband, a lovely child, and yet you re- 
pine, you murmur ; why is it lady?” 

“No, Ido not murmur against my God, and yet how knew you | 
had a child ?” 

“Who does not know of the son of Governor Linden ? Well, lady, 
ead on—] follow;” 

Emma arose—her mind misgave her—she was not so pleased with 
he hew nurse as she wished to be; there was an air of painful myste- 
'y about her, caleulated to create uneasy feelings. She felt stifled, 
‘id her looks fell full of trouble on the woman beside her, She fan- 
“ed she had met her before - it was not the face so much, but the ull 
‘ud Marner struck her as being familiar; she seemed too, above her 
‘tation; every thing was so bewildering to poor Emma; her bram 
‘4s So confused, yet thought she, it must certainly be, my own anxre- 
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ty for dear Edward, ‘twill all be right by to-morrow; so smoth:ring 
her fears, she led the way to her husband’s room. A week passe 
and the patient was gradually recovering; the physician's visits wor 
not so constant; Mr. Linden’s principal want was good and faithfy 
nursing. 

One day near the close of evening as he sat propped with pillows: 
his eyes fell on his wife, laying his hand on her bowed head, he said. 
as a languid smile fluttered around his lips: 

“Sweet wife, I have had a strange dream ; to-day as | Siept, me- 
thought, that you and I, and our boy, were in a wild forest; we wer 
seated under a gigantic oak, whilst our boy gathered beautiful will 
flowers; on a sudden the air grew heavy, the sky dark, the wind 
blew fierce around-us, and our child disappeared ; frantic with grie/ 
and terror, you clung to me, calling loudly for our boy. Then the 
darkness left us; the blackness passed, and before us stood our child. 
and near him clasping his baby-hand, stood a strange yet heau.:til 
woman; I knew her not, yet the eyes were one blaze of splendor: 
she stood with uplifted finger, pointing to the heavens, and as the 
sun-light fell about her, I heard her voice as a strain of distant music 
it said : 

‘Can you forgive me, even as He the Just and Perfect has? 

Then I awoke and found it a dream: but where is my gentl 
nurse? Kmma, I feel a great attachment for my nurse, she !° * 
kind, and loves our boy so very tenderly. Where is she? I world 
fain see the dear child.” 

He was brought to the bedside of his father, a bright and beaut 
ful boy of near three summers. He had his mother’s sunny tress’ 
waving over a brow the fac simile of his father’s, and dark brillian 
eyes that bore a strong resemblance to Mr. Linden’s, when his spark: 
led with health. 

“My darling boy,” cried the proud father, fondly stroking 
beautiful child’s hair, “oh myson, light of my eyes, joy of my heart. 
Is he not very, very precious to our hearts, dear Emma?” 

“Precious indeed!” was the cry of the mother’s heart. 

Some days had passed; the weather was cloudy, and light showels 
sprinkled the earth ; night drew on, and the rain fell with more fore 
loud splashes were heard falling heavily without doors; the 
blew chill, and no tiny star came forth to keep vigil over the eile 
city. In the room of the invalid a dim light burned, Emma almos 
prostrated, was sleeping in her room. No eye was wakeful, a 
those of the nurse. There she sat pale and dark, and sadly ster 
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She approached the stand of medicines, and pouring a dark liquid 
nto a goblet of water—resumed her seat. The sick man awoke and 
called for his soothing drink. Quietly she arose, and taking the 
voblet of dark liquid, tottered to the bed. 
«Oh! how kind, how good you are, my gentle nurse.” 
“Take this, it will soothe you,” said a cold voice. 
The goblet was lifted to the lips of the helpless man. The hand 
that held it shook—the face was pale—the lips ashen, and the dark 
eyes gleamed cold and deadly. A stream of lightning flooded the 
room instantly it was gone, followed by one awful clap of thunder 
that shook the very foundation of the house. Quickly, convulsively. 
the goblet was drawn from the lips cre one-third its contents was 
swallowed. 
“Tt does not taste so pleasant as usual, my good nurse; why is it? 
| have not taken all yet; give me the rest.” : 
“One moment,” said the grave voice, in which there was a slight 
tremor. Again she approached the medicines, and pouring a color- 
less liquid from a small vial, diluted it with water, and with a firm 
hand held it to the lips of Edward Linden. Soon a deep sleep fell on 
him. Sadly the burning eyes rested on the pale face of the sleeper— 
a thought struck her as she gazed, approaching a basin of water, she 
bathed her hands and face in it; she felt refreshed; taking the 
widow’s cap from her small classic head, she fastened the door, and 
| took her seat. Steadfastly she gazed upon the sleeper; a mournful 
look swept her face as she gazed, clasping his hand in hers, she bowed 
lowly over it, and soft murmurs fell from the lips: | 
“And I could forget myself, my love, and the blessed hours we 
have passed togethcr—I could so far forget them, as to lift my hand 
against thee, bright, noblest creature of God ; I thought my hand was 
firmer, my brain calmer, I had fancied this heart dead to every thing 
‘ve revenge. But oh how weak I am; I forget every thing now but 
the deep idolatry I feel for thee, Edward! Edward best, and last lov- 
ed ;” bending over him, she pressed one Jong and lingering kiss on 
the pale brow ; he moved not, his sleep was too deep. “And now he is 
‘tle—safe from my hand at least, thank God! Yet, there must be 
‘ome atonement. Ha! the child! the child!! He stirs; he will 
‘waken feverish and a little delirious.” 

The sick man turned and gazed wildly into the face of this strange 
being, He slowly closed his, eyes, then opened them; his brow con- 
tracted, and he cried: 


ane are you ? My nurse, where is she? Ha! my head! my 
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| 

Quickly she adjusted the cap, and ran a damp black looking cloth 
over her hands and face. The invalid was tenderly lifted up, and a 
mild drink poured in his mouth. The eyes again opened, and beamed 
with their natural expression. | 


“Did I dream just now? Was there some one here beside you 
nurse ?” 


“IT have been alone; you must have dreamed ;” said the quiet 
woman by his side. 

“Ah! well, well it matters not!’ and turning on his pillow, he 
dozed lightly. 

Another week has come and gone, and still another—Edward 
Linden is at last able to, in part, fulfill his arduous duties. Emma is 
once more happy, her husband is spared, and her heart is full of grat- 
itude to God. * * *  Kdward Linden is seated in his 
hbrary; it is night, a subdued light falls about him, he is thinking 


of his late illness—of his recovery. He also thinks of his nurse | 
whose kindness he can never forget. 


A wild frenzied shriek startles and arouses him from his musings; 
another, and still another, then a deathly calm—slowly he rises, and | 
hurries to his wife’s sleeping room, opening the door, he-sces his wife — 
before him on the floor, in strong convulsions; tottering to her, he - 
took her in his arms, and laid her on the couch, then “what means all 
this?” he sternly demanded of the fear stricken servants around him. 
Silently they pointed to the little rose-wood crib. Approaching it, 
he drew back the rich lace-curtains—it was empty—there lay the 
snowy pillow, still retaining the impress of its darling head. The 
nurse had left it sweetly sleeping some hours before, and now it was 


gone, tled, no one knew whither—the strong man staggered as if a 
thunder-bolt from heaven had struck him. 


| Part Third. 

B ive yoars have gone their rounds, five years; bringing joy ™ 
some; to others sorrow. Friends have been scattered; family Ue 
sundered, and time onward goes, marking “change” on all things. 

Cn the banks of the charming Hudson, there is a beautifal Italian 
Villa, built in true Italian style; the grounds ‘surrounding jt are ex 
quisitely laid out. The house itself is perfectly charming. A broad 
flight of marble steps led from the terrace into the balcony, wher 
immediately beyond are four spacious rooms, with a wide hall running 
the full length of the house. Every thing speaks of elegance, refine: 
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nent and wealth in this charming retreat; fountains bubble and 
sparkle in the warm sun-rays, and marble statues gleam through the 
ich shrubbery. On a mossy knoll rests a beautiful boy of six or 
oven summers, 2 noble grey-hound crouches at his feet, beautiful as 
, summer's sky is the child. Bright golden locks wave above a brow 
fo snowy whiteness, dark brilliant eyes dance and sparkle in their 
rich beauty, Shaded by long silken lashes, the complexion is a little 
feminate, but the rosy lips and bright eyes speak of health and hap- 
nines. 

“Down! brave Nuban, down! dost thou not see mama coming?” 
In the distance came, a tall pale lady; health had forever left: her 
brow, and the bright hectic came and went, far too rapidly for any 
iopes of recovery ; it was a face still young, one that had been pre- 
ominently handsome ; the only feature unchanged were the eyes, they 
were large and intensely dark ; a languor was in them now---she was 
richly attired in deep mourning. Her hair was dark as the raven’s 
wing, and her face had an air of subdued haughtiness, as though she 
f had once known passionate feelings, but had now conquered them. 

| Asshe approached the child, a strangely beautiful light came into 
ier dark melting eyes, and a sweet soft smile moved her lips; she 
speaks : 

“He is indeed lovely; how wondrous strong the likeness grows 
each day? Oh God! how this little child has grown into my heart, 
j uaking me forget all bitterness, and moving me as I never dreamed 
| could be moved ; melting all my stern resolutions, until now I love 
him 80 deeply, I would die to save him one moment’s pain. And he 
shappy ; thank God, I have made one human being happy; bright, 


lark-eved son; ah! too soon; I feel the hand of death nearing my 
heart. Yes, he will then be sent away—he will be the bearer of my 
‘ppeal for pardon. They could not look upon his bright brow, his 
vlorious eyes, so like his father’s, and withhold forgiveness from the 
‘ead; for then I will be dead. No power shall ‘take him from me, 
intil Tam cold, lifeless. 

Six years had passed since the mysterious disappearance of Kd- 
Hac, Linden’s child. Again we visit them, not in their home where 
re affliction befell them, but in the great capital of all the Union, 
Pi ib the Hon. Edward Linden stands first among the great 
*smen of the day. .He has grown much graver, and hard lines 
in be traced in the still handsome face, the mouth wears a stern 


| lovely boy, how dear to me thou art; and soon, too soon we part, my — 


city of magnificent distances ;’ we see him now a member of 
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look, yet none can be traced in the expression of the eyes, which gy 
as dark and beautiful, and kind, as in the days long gone. His posi. 
tion brings him in contact with men of such varied character, whic, 
perhaps gives to his face that stern and unwonted look, perchany 
his close relationship with the hard and worldly has caused it, for \j, 
public life has been one of storm, with few glimmers of sun-light. 
At home he is the same Edward Linden, that wooed and won the 
Emma Harding of cight years back. A few silvery threads glean 
through his dark hair. Yes, he had grown older, and though th 
soul’s nobility was stamped on every feature, still a shadow had falle, 
on him; the memory of his lost boy still haunted the great man. 
They both sit there together, the husband and the wife, Edward 
and gentle Emma. The latter has undergone slight change, the fac 
is thin and faded, some of the sunny hair is gathered into a graceful 


knot back of the small head; the brow is still smooth and girlish, and 


the lips as rosy as in earlier days, but a deep shade rests on the forn- 
er, and an expression of suffering lingers around the sweet mouth: 
the eyes are still lovely, yet many tears have fallen from them, an! 
their once radiant glory is partially veiled. A little fairy-like bal« 
of eighteen months rests in her arms; she looks upon its sweet cherw) 
face, with the gaze of a half frightened fawn ; some painful memory 
haunts her, for she presses it close to her heart, lest it too shoul 
be taken; it is a fearful thing. | 

“To-night, dear husband, I have again been thinking of our child, ' 
said the trembling voice of Emma. | 

“Yes,” said he, “of our sweet little daughter, how pretty she is, 
and grows more like my Emma, each day.” 

“No! no!! not of her, the little darling, we have her safe ; but. 
but, of our poor boy.” 


A spasm of’ pain flew over the father’s face, and pressing his ho 
ed head, he cried: 


“My God! my God !!” 


Emma arose, and lovingly laid her arm around the bowed mb 

“We are resigned, dear husband; God has sent us another ue 
blossom, frailer than our boy, but equally as lovely. I was thinkin: 
if he had a shelter for his sweet head, if loving arms enfolded bi 
when the dark night comes on, and taught him to lift his voice to is 
God; Iwas thinking if warm lips gave sweet kisses to the brow " 
had so tenderly caressed ; if kind words fell on his childish heart. 


Emma’s tears fell fast; her husband’s deep groans were all now 
heard. 


(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 
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THE TWO SISTHRS; OR UNAPPRECIATED 


BY LILLIE DUE. 


Tne busy throng of Broadway was disappearing, one by one. 
The sun had set in open grandeur, and the last reflecting rays of eve- 
ning were shedding their golden lights against towering wall, and 
lofty steeple, giving them a look of grandeur that made the heart 
rise, and swell with gratitude to the Giver of every good and perfect 


sift. Every thing seemed bathed in a halo of light, from the few red 


and yellow clouds that yet floated in the West, ere the day had 
emerged into night. The gentlest breeze passed lightly through the 


few seared leaves, that were left on the side-walk, and mind wandered 


_ listlessly, over the varied scenes of the metropolis, as if unable to 
stay its course, or center upon any one thing. 

In a spacious mansion in Fifth Avenue, that might have done 

honor to kings and noblemen of olden times, lived the wealthy ‘and 


accomplished Adalade Woodley, whose beauty, wealth, and seeming 


elegance of manner, had crowned her, reigning belle of the city. 
She was almost faultless in form and feature, large blue eyes, and 
wwburn ringlets, that contrasted well with her pure, spotless com- 
plexion; add to this, independence of character, and affection, as 
‘ome say, to throw a brighter light upon the picture, and you have a 
‘tir description of the belle of M In a cozy little room in the 
fourth story upon a lounge near the fire, reclined Adalade’s sister, 
Linnie. Her black wavy hair thrown back from her forehead, and 
twisted in a simple knot behind; her eye-lashes rested lovingly 
igainst her velyet cheek—one hand that held an enfolded letter lay 
across her breast, while the other pillowed her head. The varied ex- 
pressions of her features betrayed the tumult within, and she so 
*oung, so fair, so beautiful. In one corner of the room set an arm- 
! chair, and by its side a small table, upon which lay a pile of books; a 
: “are-worn Bible with many marks, lay opened by the side of a well 
| illed portfolio. The whole scene bore the appearance of but few in- 
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‘| truders. Linnie opened her large black eyes, and glanced at her 
writing desk, as she half-aloud exclaimed : | 
“My aunt’s letter still unanswered, and she the only true friend] 
have. Alas! all others seem heartless and unfeeling to me.” | 
$he seated herself in the arm-chair, and commenced writing 
Mr. Woodley was considerably passed the meridian of life, cold and 
selfish. His first wife had died, leaving three children, Willie, Adalade. - 
we and Linnie. Willie and Adalade were naturally gay, and full of life 
and soon after they grew up, led in the brilliant paths, laid out for | 
them by a selfish father, and an artless step-mother, whose only de. 
sire was to get them married off to an advantage. Linnie was natu. 
rally very quiet, and since she had left school, had kept herself close. 
ly confined to her study room, where she had added greatly, to her 
then great store of knowledge. She had often been pressed to make 
her debut in society, but had declined until from father, brother, sis. 
ter and servants, the shire of an “old maid,” “sour seventeen” had 
een considered, as belonging to her. Mrs. Woodley had persuaded 


Mr. Woodley to force her into society, the coming season. According- 
ly, he wrote her a note which ran thus: 


“My Dear Daughter: You must prepare to make your debut Thurs- 
day evening; I will not take any excuse, but will be obeyed. En. 
closed you will find a set of diamonds, corresponding with those of 
your sister’s. (Monday noon.) YOUR FATHER. 


After reading the note, Linnie’s hand fell powerless in her lap— 
Fa hg Be she remained silent for a moment; then rising, paced the room rapid 
Pa Ae ly, with her hands clasped tightly over her aching heart, then threw _ 
herself on the lounge, where the reader was first introduced to her, 
and took a peep into her retreat. 

Linnie had been thrown into so much excitement, it had given het 
a violent head-ache, and she sent it down as her excuse for not going 
to supper. Mrs. Woodley, not entirely without feeling, sent her 4 
cup of tea, which she hoped would, to some extent alleviate her sul: 


fering. Linnie was somewhat revived, and made one more attempt 
to write to her aunt. It ran thus: 


“My Dear Aunt: How much I wish-you were here, if only for on° 
hour, to soothe my over heated brain. What we have so long dreade! 
has come at last ; that of being forced into society. What must J do: 
Must I give up my study, and with it all hope of future worth, and 

ecome as meaningless, in my eye, as the frail butterflies, that are! 
day called young ladies? Yet, how shall I avoid it? The word bi 
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sone forth, and will not be repealed. Iam miserable; O! how mis- 


erable. The light of my life, seems flickering its last into its socket. 
My soul seems swallowed up in darkness and doubt, and not a single 


ray appears to expel the mist from my mental vision.’ The future, 
- to me, seems wrapped in a cloud so thick, so dense, as to be impene- 
—trable. Others talk of planning for the future, building air-castles, 
nine crumbles in a mass, ere they are complete. I look on the pale 


quiet stars, and wish for peace, if it is only till their setting. My life 


~ seems benefitting no one, but appears as a worthless bubble upon the 
+ ocean of time. Others think me an enigma, while I think them worse. 


My name to the public as an authoress is still unknown, and as 


yet, beyond suspicion ; although I had but little idea, that I could be 
flattered, or of aspiring to fame, yet I must confess I felt a little 


pride, when I heard my pieces complimented for the first time—recol- 
lecting your very kind letters, and the highest encomiums passed upon 
them, and that too, by those who little think that “sour seventeen” is 
Evalin May. 

I received a letter from my publisher last evening; he will have 
my first volume out soon; and is this all to end here—must I give up 
ill care for here, to gratify my father’s whims? I look at my sister, 


and pity her from my heart. O that my life should be as aimless as 


her’s; yet no one has fewer kind words for me. I love my brother, 


| heisa noble hearted man, and I cannot believe he is happy in the cir- 


| clehe moves in; he needs the foundation of his soul stirred, to bring 
| out his better qualities. It is growing late, I must leave my little re- 
| treat for a few more times, and then perhaps be forced to close it for- 
| ever. God only knows with what an aching heart I obey my fither’s 
) Commands. Good night, my more than mother. Your niece, 


LINNIE.” 


Linnie sought her chamber, where at her evening devotion we 
leave her, and descend to the parlor. We hear gay and lively voices 
‘Swe enter, and see a few ladies and gentlemen in busy conversation. 


| -Adalade was trying to be as fascinating as possible. She was in busy 


“nversation with Mr, Harding, a wealthy and talented gentleman, 
who was then on his way to take his seat in the Senate. She was 
“ntemplating, in herown mind, the pleasure she would see, in going 
through the gayeties of a season in Washington, as the wife of 
the distinguished Senator, Mr. Harding. A group occupied the 
center of the room. A little to one side sat Will and Leon M’Cord, 
“s hear them in time to hear the abrupt change of their conversation. 

ell, Will,” said Leon, “there is something in nature strange, and 
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fascinating in its very strangeness. Did you ever take up a fey 9 
your female friends, and study their different temperaments, and ge 
what a wide, wide difference there is between them? In man there 
may be move, but you never notice itso much. They are out in the 
world, and baffet the billows as they rise, but woman has her sphere. 
and cannot well rise above it.”’ 
“Yes, Leon and I think this life of vain flattery, is to some girls 
what a life of refinement would be to us. It is true in after years 
they become accustomed to it, and perhaps like it best. 1 have no 
idea but the simple rule, of going through “the course,” at a_first 
class school, and coming out for the purpose of getting married, isas 
revolting to the feelings of some, as it is pleasant to others. I camnot 
think there is a real intelligent lady, a woman in its purest meaning, 
but what wishes for a change in our first circles of city life. The 
fact of the business is, I am getting tired of city ways, and city airs, 
I long for free unreserved country ways, and pure fresh country air, 
and last but not least, a good country dinner, richly dressed, as ouly 
a country house wife can have. I recollect once, I was coming home 
from college—was an only passenger in a cumberous coach, when it 
broke down about a half mile from a neat little farm-house on the 
road. TI walked on towards the house—thought I would step in aud 
get some water and refresh myself, until the stage came up. There 
was no one about the house but an old servant, and a girl that would 
make the last city belle break a commandment to see—that of envy 
not ; her black curly hair fell in profusion over her face and neck; 
and all the studied graces of our city girls, could not vie with her easy, 
natural manners. She insisted on my having dinner, but as it we 
passed the time for country dinners, I declined politely, but she ins* 
ted, and spread a snow white cloth on the table beside me, and com 
menced loading it with dishes from the safe, until one would have 
thought it was for several instead of one. I tell you Leon, Ra 
palatable dinner never was set before a king. While I was feasting 
on chickens, vegetables, &c., she went out and returned with @ bow! 
of raspberries, and a small glass pitcher of cream. I tell you I never 
shall forget that dinner, nor the dainty liands that spread it for of 
I learned from the driver that she was an only child, and was keepin: 
house for an aged father—her mother had been dead two yeal’- she 
was the only earthly stay and support of an idolized parent, totterits 
on his three-score and ten, and a precious one she was.” : 
“What, Will, you do not mean to say, you are that near captivate” 
and that too, by a plain country lass? It would not be treating the 
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virls of the city right, to force them to give up their lion to a plain 
country girl, but I am half inclined to your opinion, man wants a 
companion, not a pet. Did you learn hername? And why have you 
not been to see her? I am afraid you have too much pride at last.” 

‘Her name is Lilly Gray. No its not pride, but it has not been 
convenient, besides it looks like a “wild goose thase,” to think of visit- 
ing a girl, whom you only met a few moments in your travels. Good 
luck may bring me there before long, but I hope under more pleasant 
circumstances. I have an aunt living near there, and it may be I 
will vet a peep at her again. What say you Leon, to a few days in 
the country. You know it is getting time for birding, and we might 
not regret 

“Well, suppose we say next week.” 

“Very well.” 

The rest of the company was about leaving, and with a good 
night the friends parted. 

Will sat a few minutes by the parlor fire, thinking of his sister’s 
grand party, and his visit to the country. He reflected over the con- 
versation that had passed, and as he thought of the wide difference 
between his sisters, a strange feeling crept over him, as he thought 
perhaps, it was their own selfishness, that had almost banished a sis- 
ter from their circle. Te wondered what kept her.in that room over 
his, so late, and why she oceupied that room at all, when there were 
so many elegantly furnished rooms below. He mused half aloud: 

“We have not treated the girl mght I know, and what a fool I 
have been, I could not see it before. That noble head of hers, was 
put there for a better purpose than to idle away time in concealment, 
yet she is so opposed to coming out, but perhaps that is because, she 
is accustomed to confinement. By way of making amends I will take 
lIrr with me to aunt’s, I know she would enjoy it so much, and by 
siving her a little airing, she will come out sooner, and now I think 
loo, she stayed at home all summer, while we were at Cape May, and 
Saratoga, I will go up now, and tell her of my plans, and by way of 
‘slant, see what she is doing in that room. He walked up, up, until 
he reached the door, and rapped lightly, but no answer. He finding 
the door unlocked walked in; the pale November moon came in 
through the uncurtained window, throwing a chilly appearance upon 
the scene. The fire had nearly burned out in the grate, with aifficul- 
7 he lighted a piece of paper and applied it to the lamp, he now saw 
“itting on the corner of the mantle. He looked around on thé few 
pieces of furniture, and the uncarpeted floor, with a feeling of awe. 
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The small old fashioned lounge that had been an occupant of the 
garret, since his earliest recollection—the old arm-chair, and tabj. 
too, that had been its companions. He seated himself in the cha} 
to think, when he espied the well filled portfolio. He thought it 
would be unjust to disturb it in his sister’s absence, and: arose i, 
leave, but looking on the table, saw a letter addressed to his aunt 
and thought there could be no harm in reading it. A look of astop. 
ishment, and the letter dropped ere the first page was read. He ey. 


claimed: 


“And to think I have been the cause of this misery, I, as her 
brother, should have held my arm to ward it off, and protect so fair x 
flower; she so mild, so kind, so tender hearted. How blind I have 
been to a soul so true, so noble, and one to which genius owns as mis. 
tress.” 

He arose, walked the floor in deep agitation a few times, then 
sat down, buried-his face in his hands, and the strong man wept. He 
arose and exclaimed : 

“It shall not be. She is fittied for a higher, nobler sphere than 
the one in which Adalade reigns. Her talent shall not be allowed to 
rust, in this cold uninhabitable place. My right arm henceforth shall 
be her support.” Extinguishing the lamp, he went to his own room. 

Linnie woke up in the night, her temples throbbing with violent 
pain, and thinking she needed immediate attention, arose to ring for 
her servant, but alas from long unuse, the velvet tassel remained im- 
moveable. As her brother’s room was not far, she proceeded ther 
and rapped gently, hearing no answer, she said: 

“It is Linnie, brother, please open the door, my head feels as if it 
would burst.” 

She sat down by the door from exhaustion. Will hurried to the 
door, picked her up in his arms, and laid her on the sofa near the fire 
took a pair of elegant blankets from the bed, and spread them ove! 
her, diluted a little ammonia, and sat down and commenced rubbing 
her head. As his hand glided gently over her head, his every feature 
bore the expression of sorrowful regret; he noted the pale calm eX 
pression, the irregular heaving of her breast, and the clasp of het 
colorless fingers, showing how hard it was to remain calm. He 2” 


ticed large drops of tears glistening beneath her long ey® las 
asked in broken accents : 


“What was the matter ?” 


Oh! brother, I am so happy to think you love me; you gent 
touch reminds me of our sainted mother in heaven.” 
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She could say no more, but sobbed aloud—folding her in his arms 
he exclaimed : 

«QO! Linnie forgive me, my heart seems breaking to think of the 
pain I have caused you—how blind I have been to a nature so true; 
ean you forgive me, your own brother, I might plead unworthy that 
position, that is dear to me now, for having cast you off so long, seem- 
ingly without love, and entirely without sympathy.” 

A kiss was all her exhausted nature could return. He continued: 

“O! if that mother had lived, I never would have been the 
man I am, nor you the unappreciated, but—.” 

He noticed a wild glare in her eyes, and called assistance—she 
had fainted. A physician was sent for, but several weeks elapsed ere 
she could leave her room. Will watched by her during her illness, 


when she was pronounced convalescent. They read her manuscripts, 


she unfolded her plans to him, that had remained unuttered in her 
own bosom. Twelve months of close confinement and hard study, 
together with her three weeks sickness, had left her but a mere frame, 
soit was agreed that she and Will should spend the winter in the 
country. : 

Twelve months have passed rapidly away; Linnie looks younger, 
ind far more beautiful from her merry laugh, and cheerful expression. 
She is surrounded by friends, not for fortune’s sake, but those who 
know her real worth. Her pen too, has not been idle. Her third 
volume is in the publisher’s hands, yet her name is still unknown. 
Ere another month will have passed, she will be Mrs. Linnie McCord. 
There never were two natures more congenial, nor two hearts more 
firmly united. In her own heart she is thankful, that the good time 
had been_reserved until now. The unappreciated in the end was the 
chosen one. Will has found his Lilly of the Wood, and she now sub- 
scribes her name Lilly Woodley. He lives on the old farm, which of 
late has been improved. Just opposite is a beautiful cottage not quite 
tinished—his sister Linnie’s future home. Adalade and Mr. Harding, 
are still in the busy world—she no less attractive as Mrs. Harding 
than Miss Woodley. Ill health is beginning its ravages upon a once 
healthy frame, so long disobedient to nature’s laws. With a wish for 
the success of the trio reader, we will let the curtains fall. 

Cottage Home, near Aberdeen, Arks. 
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THE GRAIN OF CORN, 


BY MRS. J. N. PAGE, 


One bright and happy sunny morn, 
A farmer dropped a grain of corn, 
In a snug corner of his field, 


And said, “we'll see how much ‘twill yield.” 


A look of mirth almost of scorn, 
Young Harry gave the grain of corn, 
As in its lowly, humble bed, 

It nestled down its golden head. 


One bright and happy sunny morn, 
Harry drew near the lowly corn, 

He shouted loud, in lovely green 

The resurrected plant was seen. 

And day by day he hovered near, 

"Till he beheld the unfolding ear, 

And one, two, three, all plum» and fair, 
Grew day by day, and ripened there. 


One bright and happy harvest morn, 
Young Harry plucked the golden corn, 
And wrapped in many a paper fold, 
John bore them to the land of gold; 
And while the miners toiled for gain, 
John planted every precious grain ; 
And sun, and rain, and fertile soil, 
Combined to bless his patient toil. 


And when the harvest days drew nigh, 
The miners came his stores to buy; 
They find by gold they can’t be fed, 
And many strive to raise their bread ; 
And fields and miles, of golden grain, 
Now deck both fertile hill and plain, 
And thousands feast from year to year, 
On germs, borne by the golden ear. 
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Tis often thus, a little word 

Of hidden truth a thought has stirred, 
Which woke its kin, and lo! a train 

Of golden truths enrich the brain. 
Judgment, and will, and heart compare, 
These mental treasures, rich and rare, 
Benevolence says “spread them wide 
Where ever men, rove or abide.” 


Then authors, editors combine 

To spread these truths in every clime, 
"Till vice shall hide her hideous head, 
And virtue, triumph in her stead; 

Then rouse, support the pamphlets true, 
That bear rich mental germs to you, 
‘Till like the precious golden grain, 
They millions feed, on land and main. 


HEART REVEALINGS. 


BY LELIA. 


llow grand and beautifully sublime the night! 
Not one pale star shines forth— 

The crescent moon wheels silently 
O’er head. Her dim and misty light 
Gleams palely down from heaven, 

T sit alone, and push the damp 

Hair from my brow. And so | 
Muse! I muse on awhat has been, 

And what is yet to be, Strange 

Mystic words. A picture floats 
Before me, and I see a child— 

A fair haired child, with starry 
Kyes—gaily the butterfly from flower 
To flower she scares. Such are our 
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Hopes. Such are our hopes, we 

Think to grasp them, and behold! 
They’re gone! Oh! bright and sunny 
Days of childhood, where have ye flown? 
What dark Lethean wave, 
Has borne you from my gaze? 
, The child has grown to womanhood ; 

fete And proudly leans upon the arm | 

Of one more dear than heaven. Time 

‘| Passes: and she stands before 
The altar! The snowy satin 
Falls in stately folds about her bud— | 
Buds of orange geal a high pale 

Brow. The veil so zephyr-like, 

Floats as a mist of snow, 2 
O’er neck and arms of Parian marble. 
By her side he stands. Vot 

Him of happier days. For he. 
Was poor. Yes, gold has bought 
Her. By her side he stands, 

He of the frosty locks, and 
Wrinkled brow. It makes the 
Heart grow cold. Five years 
Have gone their rounds. How 
ae | Silently. To some how happily. 
es | A lady proud and cold sits 
Reading. Rich jewels bind 

Her hair. But lend no rosy 
Light to the marble brow. Five 
Years have pass’d. The gold for 
Which she bartered her young 
Soul is gone. Thou askest, is 

She happy? Aye, who is happy? 
Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat. Dost hear the 
Sound? There's music in the | 
Twinkling feet. A fairy child 
Stands by her side. The lone 
Watcher lifts her weary eyes, 

Bee And smiles of joy illume 

The face. And Clasping with 

A warm and loving ¢lasp 
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Her babe! With eyes upraised 
To heaven, and thrilling voice 
She cries, “I thank Thee 
Gracious God, for this most 
Precious gift from heaven.” 


MARION. 


Marion stands in her chamber there, 
Plaiting her beautiful, golden hair, 
And sings to herself the while; 
Some old love-song whose burden seems, 
The echoing of her own heart-dreams, 
For as she sings, she smiles. 


Joy’s silver bells ring its gladsome chime, 

As in the flush of her bright spring-time, 
Is whispered Marion’s bow. 

There’s little to fear and much to hope, 

For the bright stars meet in her horoscope, 
As she looks from the blessed novw. 


Just a year ago—now, under the hill, 
Marion sleepeth, pale and still, 
With white hands meekly cross’d, 
’Ere afternoon shadows had chance to creep, 
Over life’s sunny noon-mark, why should we weep? 
She gained more than she lost. 
ELLEN M. H. 
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DEAD. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


Dead! oh, can it be, my love, 
That thou art gone; 
Left me alone on earth to creep, 
So sad, and so forlorn ? 
Ah! yes, thy spirit pure has fled, 
To brighter climes above, 
Where thou wilt sigh no more, no more, 
For earthly bliss, nor love. 


The angels pure now twine 
Fair wreaths of flowers, 
To deck thy seraph brow, 
And the bright hours 
Fly o’er thy head, unmarked 
By care or pain— | 
One thought above requites my grief— 
We may meet again. 
poy Brooklyn, N. Y., 1860. 


THE TRIALS OF CHILDHOOD. 


1 know the old folks tell us that childhood is the happiest of all 
life's illusion. They look back through the gathering mist of age an | 
sorrow, to the memoried picture of long ago, and discerning how t 
fling the griefs of early days in comparison with the heavier suffer 
ings of later years, forget that endurance increases with age—frs" 
| , . that a little thing may make or mar for a child the whole, long, day 

With all deference I must differ from the old folks. Childhood 
i period through which every one who has attained the age of mattr 
| 3 rity must have passed, and certainly, every one ought to be able \ 
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speak knowingly upon his own experience. But it is to be feared, 
many inconsiderately claim for blooming infancy only April showers, 
~ with none of the rude tempest of sterner seasons. Who mf&y not re- 
~ member times in childhood, when the world seemed as dark, as dreary, 
as friendless, as it ever has since. When later, have words or looks 
carried with them such power to wound? These trifling distresses 
may have lasted but a short time, but the days were long then, 
and the years almost endless. 

A little boy failing to answer the question, “who made you?” 
thought it no wonder his younger companion should know, because 
said he, “the little one has not been made so long.” So we cannot ex- 
pect the aged to remember the early part of the strife, after having 
been so long engaged. Grand ma forgets that Dollie, as well asa 
sure enough baby, has the measles, and whooping cough, and teeth- 
ing, to go through with, and never once thinks how much anxiety 
Dollie’s mother must endure the while. She does not think how 
much energy is disappointed in the poor successes of young kite- 
flyers and marble-players. There never lived a boy whose heart was 
not oftener wounded than his big toe. 

I know that childhood has its trials, and hope I shall never forget 
how much pain a little child may feel. 

Childhood is a long preparation for a long journey ; the time when 
the cramming and eramping must be done; when the great I, No. 1, 
must be provided for against all possible emergencies; when truth 
must be stowed away in the corners, to make room for policy and af- 
fection ; when the will must be bent to fit closely around convention- 
ilism; when variety must be tempered; when the virtues and man- 
hers must be polished, and when all the et ceteras must be prepared, 
Which self or society may require. Who will admit packing to be 
the pleasant part of traveling? 

llove to see a happy child, but do not expect one to pass through 
one long undisturbed, happy dream, and awake all at once to sorrow 
ind disappointment. Did you ever see one verge into maturity, 
without knowing how to grieve? When do we learn to grieve if not 
Mm childish suffering? I cannot think the training, pruning part of 
our life the happiest. I would rather be the inclined tree than the 
bent twig. But while I contend for the misery of being a child, 1 
| Would claim for the girl the greater share of infantile woe. No boy, 
bata Whining, puling, unable to combat with the difficulties a boy 
nust meet, ever wished to be a girl. But where is the girl, who has 
ot Wished a thousand times to be a boy; who, has not felt strong 
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enough, and willing to do more than man has ever yet thought ty 
venture? Now, when I was a girl, a little girl, I loved the boys, | 
wanted to be a boy, and it was with very jealous feelings I saw boys 
skating and sleighing, and jumping and climbing, and having w 
much fun. I had felt the confinement of girlhood, but that the do. 
lightful, independent, excellent period of boyhood had one trial to 
oppose, I could not imagine. To be a boy, was to be—well, jus 
whatever else one might choose to be. But finally I concluded to 
submit to my lot, and bea woman. After this very sensible determi. | 
nation, it was not long before my choice was fixed upon a young hero, 
who was to be all I could not be, and do all for me. Oh! he wag q 
manly boy; just such, I should have been. Not know the first love? 
That, or at least I hope so, was mine—I was then seven years of age. 
Not reckoning how long after, but at last a circumstance the most 
cruel that ever befell maiden, put an end to the delightful by play of © 
my existence. Our homes were adjoining, only a fence separated my — 
world from his; and that fence was our meeting place. Many were — 
the hopes and flowers interchanged between the palings. The palings — 
once were white, but now bore his name and mine scribbled, some — 
times in charcoal, more often in delicate lead pencilling, all over — 
them. He could write. We had met and planned again, and again, © 
our happy future. I was fast becoming reconciled to the idea of be — 
ing great by proxy, when not thinking of the proximity of any one — 
else, we closed our interview with a harmless, little kiss. 1 was 
called, reprimanded, and commanded never to kiss a boy again. Of 
course I never have. Dolls and I never could agree, and they gener: — 
ally bore the scars of the combat. As for sewing, there was not a 
thimble in the world fitted to my finger, and my needles always were 
blood-stained daggers. Girls do not play doll and “lady come to sec" 
naturally; they are driven to it by necessity, being allowed to do 
nothing else. 

There is a criticism passed upon the first ery of a girl baby, and 
8 Bridget is dumb-founded, “if the little darling don’t ery like 
little lady as she was.” Little lady is taught as soon as she may be, 
how ugly her little face looks when she cries, how pretty when she 
laughs. Little man may scream, and be as cross as he will—all to the 
improvement of his lungs. A girl must feel the tender cords of a ad 
set around her form, long before she appreciates the necessity of beins 
disproportioned, while a boy may grow just so big as he can, and &¥ 
ery inch will but add to his dignity and glory. A girl must submit 0 
all these restraints, with never the prospect of voting. Before @” am 
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bitious boy the white house ever looms up—a spur to ambition. He 
~ may be President—she, only his wife. 
It is right that children should bear their burden. They should — 
be taught to expect care and geief; and taught how to bear the yoke. 
It is best they should know this early. They do know it, and I would 
not wish the order of events changed. If we did not feel the thorns 
- while plucking the roses, we would remain too long among the sweets 
_we would always be children. GWYNE. | 


THE BIBLE—ITS DIVINE AUTHENTICITY. 


BY ELDER 8s. K. MELTON. 


No. I. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE and prophecy concerning future contingencies or 

_ events, are universally conceded as peculiar to Jehovah Himself. At 
least, such as relate to the rise and fall of nations and States, not yet 
in existence, or the minute concerns of individuals, not yet born. 
Such things no man nor angel can penetrate; it must follow, there- 
lore, that predictions of such contingent events must proceed from || / 
God; and, as God cannot, without a violation of his character, do 
_ anything to aid delusion, or any wickedness, the inference is inevita- 
ble, that, the accomplishment of such predictions must have divine 
‘anction, really amounts to full proof that they possess the authority 

_ Which they claim. Other arguments may be evaded, and other evi- 
— dences may fail to convince. Many strange things may be produced 
| by power which is not divine, but the complete correspondence of 
events, to Standing records of ancient prophecy, must be conclusive 
_ every one who will compare them: see the nicest shades specified, 
~ accurately fulfilled, and such must suggest the most forcible con- 
viction that the prediction is of God, and based upon His knowledge 
) thereof; and all is done to answer benevolent and important purposes. 
As Justin Martyr well says: “This, or nothing, is the work of God ; to 
“eclare a thing shall come to be, long before it is in being, and then | | 
;* bring about the accomplishment of that very thing, according to 


__the same declaration.”--Apol. ii, Sec. 14. 
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This is a kind of evidence that may be read and known by all 
persons; and the kind of evidence with which the Divine Recon 
everywhere abound. Commence with the fall of man, and trace th. 
annals of historical record; the history of the flood; the seed of the 
: woman; especially the Messiah. The prophecies concerning the Ish. 
: maelites ; those of dying Jacob; of Balaam ; of Moses respecting the 
, Jews; those relating to Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt, the 
liek great empires; the destruction of Jerusalem; and then see their per. 
gk, fect fulfillment in every minute particular; and that, too, in opposi. 
ee tion to every human effort to prevent it. Particularly the case of the 
3 Jews, as shown from the records of*Moses.—Deut. xxviii, 37. 

And concerning Babylon, which was to be shut up and besieged by 
eft. the Medes, Elamites and Arminians. How the city was to be taken. 
That the conqueror should be named Cyrus.—Isa. xxi, 2. Jer. li, 11. 
Isa. xliv, 7---28. Jer. li, 36. Isa. lv, 6. Ezek. xxix, 14, 15. xxx, 12, 13. 
I need not ask, if all these were fulfilled. Surely, all this, greatly 
tends to evince that those prophecies did not come of the will, nor 


t wisdom of man, but of God. “Holy men spake as they were moved 

: by the Holy Spirit.”—2 Peter, i, 21. Hence, as the Apostle affirms, 

Thee Fe we have the word of prophecy made more sure; to which we shoul! 
ete) oe give heed, as to a light shining in a dark place. 

a ae One of the profoundest of metaphysicians and logicians that ever 


lived, the friend of Newton, and his advocate against Leibnitz, was 
not afraid to put the truth of revealed religion entirely upon that 
prophetic annunciation, which foretold the Man-of-sin, and of Christ’ 
A + Kingdom and Church, and their prevalence, in defiance of Anti-Christ. 
After enumerating some of the predictions, respecting Babylon the 
Great, he says: “If in the daysof St. Paul and St. John, there wert 
any footsteps of evidence or even probability, that a sort of powet 
tt ae like this, would arise in the world; or that there were any appear 
ares ances, which could cause it to enter into the mind and heart of mar 
uF kind, to even imagine that there ever could be any such kind of pow" 
+ in the world—much less in the temple of God; and if there 1s nov, 
any such power in the world; or even any picture of this pow 
drawn after the event, can describe it more plainly, conspicuously an 
exactly, than it was described, originally, in the words of the prophe- 
cy, then may it, with some degree, or show of plausibility be sugs™ 
ted, that the prophecies are nothing more than enthusiastic mvel 
tions. Yet when it is drawn from the prophecies respecting the 
Messiah, the Weight of evidence greatly accumulates. | 
Not one prophet only, but many prophets, during thouuané> 
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of years, in regular succession, were engaged in telling of the same 
events, and depicting the same accompanying circumstances, results 
and benefits thereof. And, as these were of one particular nation---a 
nation distinct from all the world besides, for more than three thou- 
sand years ; and then, when he came, they disbelieved and rejected 
Him.--Acts iii, 15. 

And even Jesus Himself, during His life on earth, often referred 

this people, (the Jews,) to their own prophecies ; which they profess- 
ed to believe---telling them to search the Scriptures. John v, 39, 40. 
Luke xxiv, 27. Also the Apostle, Acts x, 43. xili, 27. xv, 13.. xviii, 
28, So forcible as the evidence thence drawn, that many believed. 
Even the time and place were specifically pointed out.—Daniel ii, 34-- 
45. vii, 13,14. Gen. xlix,10. Before Judah became a tribe, it was 
told that the scepter should not depart from Judah until Shiloh 
should come. Daniel tells of a kingdom, the government of which 
was to be upon one, whom he calls the “Son of Man.” ‘Though small 
at first, it should become universal and perpetual, and should break | 
down allothers. Then commencing with the seventh year of Arta- | 
_ xerxes, he numbers seventy weeks, 490 days, so many years, shows a 
_ decree to re-build Jerusalem. Then shall be made, reconciliation for | 
- iniquity and everlasting righteousness, by the Messiah the Prince— if 
declares he shall be cut off, without demerit of his own. ~Afterwards, | 
the prophet predicts, shall Jerusalem be destroyed and sacrifices 
cease; but not till Messiah shall confirm the covenant with many.— 
Dan. ix, 24,27. Isaiah also speaks of this most extraordinary child. 
Isa, vii, 14. ix, 5, 7. xi, 1, 10. liii, xxxv,3, 10. xxviii, 16. Joel ii, 28, 
32, Micah similar to Isa. iv, 1,5. v. 2, 4. load 
_ Examine the life, character, doctrine, etc., of Jesus. Also His re- 
jection and his triumph.—See Deut. xviii, 15. Acts iii, 22. Consider 
His miracles, which were of such character that even His vile rejec- 
ters were bound to confess could be done only through the agency of 
God. The eyes of the wise and learned were blinded. The gospel vy 
Vas preached to the poor and despised. Health was restored to the 
diseased. Light was given those who were wrapt in mental and mor- 
il darkness, All these were controlled by His word. They fled at 
bidding. —See Isa. v. 15, xxxv, 5. ix, 2. 

‘The Gentiles were to have, and did have the gospel preached to 
them. This fact, ‘though it stood for hundreds of years, a plain item | pai’ 
of prophecy, was not believed by either Jew or Gentile as such. And a 
“ven when the time of its accomplishment arrived and Peter, one of 4 
the Apostles, was called on to go and perform the work—he refused, — roo Van 
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not believing that it was of the Lord, though he, himself. had but a 
few days before declared the fact, while speaking under divin | 
impulse. | 
Upon the hypothesis that Jesus was an impostor, and not th | 
Christ, what a strange association of ideas crowd the mind, when wo _ 
think of the Prophets, of Jesus, of the Apostles, all Jews, all declay. _ 
tat ing, in harmonious agreement, such strange, such awfully terrible | 
\iede things respecting their own nation, many years beforehand. Hoy | 
| exactly and conspicuously they came to pass. How they jeopardize | 
character, property, liberty and even life, to maintain. Surely the | 
sheerest incredulity must stall at the very threshhold. Of all people | 
in the world, surely the infidel has the hardest task. For he hast) | 
form his theory, not only without evidence, but in opposition to all | 
evidence. Falsehood and sophistry form the only basis and support | 
of his citadel. 
Voltaire and others have said, that, no prophet ever said, Messiah — 
should be called a Nazarene. The truth, however, is, that Voltaire — 
did not understand Hebrew. He was ignorant that the name Naz- 
rene, (Votrei,) has the same root, and the signification the same 4s - 
| Notzer, which Isaiah gives to the Messiah.—See Isa. v. 2, 7.lxv, 2. Also 
see Deut. xxviii, 28,29. He was to be a corner stone, cut from the 
pgs» mountain, and fill the whole earth.—See Ps. exviii, 22. Dan. ii, 3. 
| Did not all this take place as prophesied? And though they crucified | 
Him, yet he was to rise the third day, and did rise, every effort t0 
ee prevent it, notwithstanding—Ps. xvi, 10. Hos. vi, 3. He ascendet 
ue. to heaven in the presence of many witnesses agreeably to Ps. cx, I!) 
The Jews, who rejected Him, still remain a distinct, though scattered 
people.—See Jer. xxxi, 36. Hos. iii, 4, 5. | 
Thus comparing the prophecies and fulfillments, the latter becom 
as it were, the echoes of the former. Nothing, which was spokes 
specting the Messiah, fails to be found in Jesus. Compare also, Zee) 
xi, 12. Matt. xxvi, 15- Zech. xi, 13. Matt. xxvii, 9, 10. Ps. xxii!) 
and Zech. xiii, 7. Matt. xvi, 56. Isa. liii, 5; and Zeck, xii, 10; an | 
_ xxi, 16. Matt. xxvii, 35; and John xx, 25. Ps. xxii, 7, 8. Matt x" 
38, 43. Ps. xxii, 1. Matt. xxvii, 46. Isa. liii, 12. Matt. xxvii, 38; ™ 
Mark xv, 27. Ps. xxvii, 18. John xix, 23, 24. Isa. liii, 7, 3; and ae 
xix, 12; and Exo. xii, 46; and Ps. xxxiv, 20. John xix, 33. Is8. lit, ¢. 
Matt. xxvii, 57; and xii, 40; and John xix, 18, 19, 39, 40; and Ma" 
xv, 29, 30; and Luke xxiv, 7, 13, 27, 31. . a 
Can any person take the ix, xiii, xiv, xlv, liii, chapters of Isa on 
and satisfactorily account for the exact correspondence of the pred : 
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tion, and the history of Jesus, in any other way than to admit that 
the prophet was inspired of God. Let us take the fifty-third, and ex- 
amine it, in its distinct particulars, and see how all were verified in 
the person of Jesus. 

Does any one attempt to say, that it was composed after the be- 
ginning of the Christian era? How comes it then, that the Septua- 
gint version, which was undertaken near 300 years before Christ, and 
that version, as testified by one who saw the original, containing this 


prophecy of Isaiah. And why have the Jews in all ages admitted — 


that Isaiah was taught of God. It is true, that some of the later 
Rabbins claim, that a kind of double Messiah is spoken of. One to 
redeem us, and one to suffer for us. One, the son of Joseph ; the other, 
the son of David. The one, to precede, fight, and suffer death; the 
other, to follow, to conquer, to reign and never die. See Pearson on 
the Creed, page 185. But Pearson shows it to be false and novel, and 
that the Rabbins, who preceded Jesus, understood this chapter to be 
a prediction of the Messiah, and of Him only. In like manner testi- 
fies Origen. Orig. contra Celsum, lib. 1. To show them this absurdity 
he presses them with the sentence: Apo toon anomioon tou laou mou 
eechthee eis thanaton. Thus showing that the Hebrew text at that 
time read agreeably to the eis thanaton of the Septuagint. Otherwise, 
the Jews would quote their own text, (Isa. liii, 8,) and show that it 
did not mean, smitten to death, and thus destroy the Greek text, and 
triumph over the Christian advocate. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY H. Y. RIDDLE. 


THe mutual sympathy of the mind and the body necessitates the 
development of the one in connection with the other. A well-stored 
and highly cultivated mind in union with a diseased and wasting body, 


ike g giant bound hand and foot, is powerless for good. Milton felt — 


the Weight of this great and vital truth, when in his “Treatise on 
duction,” he recommended that gymnastic exercises be required of 


: Stadents as a part of their education in every institution of learning. 
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i; The correctness, of this recommendation has been acknowledged jn 
|| the practice of'kings and princes. The amiable Queen of Great Br. | 
tain makes exercise in the work-shop, and in the garden, & part of 
| | the education of her children. The young princes and princesses of 
| | that vast realm upon which the sun never sets. In Germany the 
royal family are trained upon the same principles, and all the male. | 
BE oes || are required to learn a trade, as the Hebrew rulers were to transcribe J 
| Bee, the Law. Prince Frederick William, of Prussia, of whose marriage — | 
: with the eldest daughter of Victoria we read so much a few year 
| | Nor is this zeal in behalf of physical education confined to ow | 
trans-Atlantic neighbors. Mrs. Virginia L. French, one of she most 
gifted and observant lady-writers of the South, seems equally im. 
pressed with the indispensableness of active exercise in the open air — 
for the blooming maidens of Tennessee; for, in an article published — 
in “The Aurora” some two years ago, she advises them to run and | 
jump, and hop, and play, as “light of heart and gay of wing a | 
Kden’s garden bird.” Indeed, she pronounces quite a eulogy upon the 
romping girl, and takes pride in recurring to the period when she, 
herself, constituted one of that rollicking class. 

We presume she designed limiting her advice to all within a cer. 
Se tain indefinite age; as the longer continuance of such athletic sports, 
ete the gallantry of the boys, and the susceptibility of the girls, might 
| expose them to the temptation of forming runaway matches, She 
he thought perhaps that the time would come soon enough when they _ 
«A must be young ladies, full of sighing and sentiment, head-aches and 
heart-aches. 

Miss Buchen, an equally sprightly writer of the North, has ad 
vanced similar sentiments in a book designed by its wholesome truths 
to transform the girls of her section from hot-house plants into in 
specimens of rosy health and unfading beauty. 
Willis, the Scripture poet, appreciates the health-givits 

Bed qualities of pure air and exercise; for he teaches their essentiallt _ 
not only by precept, but like Victoria, by that more powerful sunt 
lant, example, he himself, taking a daily ride of ten or twelve miles 
along the green banks of the classic Hudson. The culpable neglect 
of the laws of physical health by the most distinguished literary 
who have left indelible “foot-prints on the sands. of time,” has, ™ 
doubt, led, in @ great measure, to those eccentricities which giV° ii 
ibility to the adage: “Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” i 
pertinence of the following remarks of Emerson is my apology nd 
quoting them: “Anaximenes taught that air is mind.’ Some 
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_ says, that air is the hidden food of life. Plutarch seems to incline to 
 Anaximenes’ opinion, remarking that perhaps the reason why there 
- jga sympathy of feeling on various subjects arises from breathing the 
same air. Air is an exhalation of the minerals of the globe, the mos 


t 
elaborately formed of the works of the Creator—the rock of aged 


disintegrated and fitted for the life of man. All classes of men affirm 
this. Sydney Smith says to public speakers, that if they would 
walk twelve miles before speaking, they would never break down. 
In English Universities, boat races, horse-back rides, and ten mile 
walks, are a part of the educational means of physical development. 
Plato says: “a walk in the open air will almost cure a guilty con- 
science.” 
_ _These are thoughts which should continually float in our memo- 
ries, “like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” The preservation of 
 asound mind in a sound body is indispensable to our success and hap- 
_ piness in life, and should challenge our unremitting attention. It has 
been said that the overseers’ sons of one generation are the leading 
men of the next, and this arises from the fact, that their situation in 


life demands industrious habits, and such habits are most conducive 
usefulness and longevity, 


TO DIEIN CHILDHOOD. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


“IT must be sweet, in childhood, to give back the spirit to its Ma- 
_ ker,” ere sin with its polluted breath has withered life’s young flow- 
_ 8; ere evil has penciled marks upon the brow; ere sorrow has dim- 
med the eyes by falling tears; ere clouds obscure the sky; and tem- 
_ pests sweep around the fragile bark upon the sea of life. Aye, sweet 
|} die ere hopes are crushed forever—prospects blighted—trust be. 
may ed—heart broken by unrequited affections. Sweet, while the 
‘mnocent smile of childhood plays around the lips, and the light of hap- 
_ Piess dances in the eye, to don the garments of the immortal, and 
be ushered into the presence of the Great I AM, afid dwell forever 
mony among the spirits of the good and pure—roam in lands where 


s allis perfect day, “where the streets are gold, and the light the Lamb | 


Of God.” 
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WHY? 


BY ELLEN M. HUNTINGTON. 


\ 


Why gase so long toward the Western heavens, 


Where sinking suns expire, 
When, with sure promise of some rising glory, 
The East is all on fire? 


Why will you wear a withered, scentless garland, 
‘When bright flowers at your feet, | 

On every wind send forth some pure oblation, 
Rare odors, fresh and sweet? 


O’er stringless lyres why weep so long and vainly, 
When from the Yet-to-be, | 


Floats slowly down, each moment growing clearer, 
Full floods of song for thee? 


Why chew all bitter herbs, seeking for rue and wormwood, 
When luscious fruits are nigh, 


And on the earth, spread out like robes of crimson, 
Broad fields of clover lie? 


Why idly walk among the poppy gardens, 
Dreaming your soul away, 

While human hearts, waiting your help and pity, 
Break slowly, day by day? . 


Great is our God! blur not His golden sunshine, 
With tears and sighing breath, 


Decay’s dark fingers fashion new creations, 
Life stirs the pulse of death. 


None vainly wait return-tides on the ocean, 
Peace is the end of pain, 


And ye shall find, growing the whole world over, 
Balsams for every bane. 


' 
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AT HOME, SWEET HOME. 


Nov. 16, 1860. 


AT HOME, SWEET HOME. 


- 


Where burns the lamp of life, 
The purest and brightest? 
Where free from care and strife, 
The fond heart beats lightest? 

At home, sweet home. 


Where doth the wheels of time, 
Seem ever the fleetest ? 
And where doth beauty’s prime, 
Bloom fairest and sweetest? 
At home, sweet home. 


O where does loving eyes, 
Shine on us most tender ? 

Where, when life’s storms arise, 
We have a defender ? 


At home, sweet home. 


O where in future years, 
Affection her finger, 
Shall point where with fond tears, 
Our mem’ry shall linger? 
At home, sweet home. 


Where shall we wish to lie, 
When with sickness worried? 
Where shall we wish to die? 
Where will we be buried? 
At home, sweet home. 


JENNIE §. 
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TO MARY 
OF MOBILE, ALA. 

Of thy love it shall be said, 
That its sweetest spell was laid, 
On my heart in trouble; 
When the roses in my way, 

Faded fastest day by day, 


And the thorns grew double. 


And when the brighter days were mine, 
With my hand enclosed in thine, 
Each on the other leaning ; 
We through many a sunny hour, 
In each bursting bud and flower, 
Found a mystic meaning. 


Typical of many things, 
While imagination’s wings, 
Lovingly up-bore us; 


And we painted sunny skies, 


Looking in each other’s eyes, 
For the life before us. 


Like a guardian angel thou, 


When the cloud is on my brow, 


In the house of sadness— 
Bidst the airy phantoms fly, 
While beneath thy loving eye, 


Grief is turned to gladness. | 
AUGUSTA WASHINGTON. 


WAITING.—TO A. C. S. 
The twilight was fading 
Far over the lea, 
And I on the door-step 
Sat waiting for thee, 
With the buds of the jassamine, 
Fragrant and fair, 
Wreathed gracefully through | 
The dark braids of my hair. — 
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Ah! how long and how dreary 
The time seemed to be, 

As I sat on the door-step 
And waited for thee! 


And now it is summer— _ 
Sweet summer again, 

And we sit on the door-step 
Just after the rain ; 

The daylight is gone, 
And the silver moon shines, 

Like delicate frost work, 
Through blossoms and vines, 

And I’m wearing the flowers 
Of the jessamine tree, 

But I am not waiting, 
Beloved one, for thee. 

Grape Hill, Va., 1860. "MATILDA. 


CHRIST RAISING THE DEAD. 


ALL the long summer day had the crowd followed the footsteps 
of the Master, hanging upon his words and gazing with reverent 


_ Wonder upon the miracles his hands had wrought. The near approach 
_ evening brought no diminution of their numbers, and gave no op- 


portunity for him to rest from his labors of love. Mothers brought 
their babes in their arms, that he might bless them; the blind bent 
before him, waiting for the words that should restore their sight; the 


_ lime, waited patiently for him to make them whole, and those in 
I Whose veins, disease had dried the blood, and palsied the energies, 
| Waited hopefully for the magic touch, that should instill new life to 


their wasted forms, and new energy to their drooping spirits. Thus 


he stood when the crowd gave way before a man of commanding as- 
| Pect, who strode into their midst, like one who was accustomed to be 


honored and obeyed. But when he reached the place where Jesus 
stood, the stern look melted from his face, and it wore instead a look 


Of supplication. He fell at the Master’s feet, and besought dtm to 
j come with him, without delay, for his daughter lay ill, even to death. 
As the words of entreaty fell from his lips, he, whose ear was never 
} deaf, and whose heart was never closed to the tale of human agony, 
| bade him arise and go with him. While yet Jesus was speaking, 
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there came a messenger, who said, “thy daughter is dead, trouble not 
the Master ;” but Jesus said to him, ‘Believe, and she shall be made 
whole.” They entered the ruler’s house, sounds of lamentation per. 
vaded every room. Tearful friends bewailed the loss of the young 
life, whose dawn gave promise of such unusual brilliancy. » But Jesys 
said to them, “Why do ye weep? The maiden is not dead but sleep. 
ing.” “And they laughed him to scorn.” Putting the weeping 
friends aside, he with his disciples entered the room where the peer. 
less form of the young maiden lay robed for the sepulchre. Over 
her couch hung her heart broken mother, sobs of anguish broke forth 
from her lips, as she gazed on the marble form before her, and thought 
how in coming years, she should listen in vain for the voice whose 
lightest tone had never failed to thrill her with delight, how she 
should yearn in vain for those folded arms to caress her, and the pale 
lips give their accustomed kiss. That never again she should twine 
the beautiful curls of raven hair, or array the matchless form for the 


festive gathering. Jesus stood and gazed on the scene. The softair | 


of evening, laden with the perfume of flowers, stole in at the open 
casement, and lifted the curls from the brow of the pale sleeper. Ever 
and anon, an entrancing gush of melody from some feathered song: 
ster, swelled through the room as if moving the voice that was wont 
to join in the chorus, to give answer. All that love could devise or 
wealth procure, had been lavished on the ruler’s daughter. In vain, 
had earnest prayer been found, that the bitter cup might pass from 
them, and the fond parents felt as if all the joy and brightness of life 
had passed away, when they beheld their darling on her low bed re- 
posing in death’s embrace “as if her rest had been a breathing sleep.’ 
The Master drew near, and placing his hand lightly on the brow 
of the young maiden said: “Daughter arise!” and she arose and 
smiled. Oh! joy unspeakable—morning after dark night. How ™ 
the hearts of those fond parents must the full tide of gratitude have 
swelled forth when she that was dead, lived again. Disclaiming all 
praise, and without ostentation, the Master, when his work was & 
complished, went forth to new labors. 
That night there was joy, and festivity in the house of Jairus. 
Friends who had met to pay the last sad rites to their loved one, 20% 
vied with each other in offering words of congratulation, and tokens 
of love. Lights flashed from window to window, rich strains of tr: 
umphant music swelled through the night air, the birds waken 
from their slumber, and trilled in the silvery moonlight a 8008 
welcome. The flowers swayed to and fro on their stems, and exhaled 
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their richest perfume as Miriam passed by. Beautiful women and 
brave men, gray-haired sires, and young children crowded around 
| her, to clasp the hand, so lately folded in death. As Miriam wander- 


ed from one friend to another, a new light gleamed in her glorious 
eyes, and a smile of serene beauty sat upon her lips. A smile, light- 
ed by thoughts of that meek, humble man, who though scoffed at, and 
reviled, returned. to his enemies love and blessing. 

The tale spread through Jerusalem, and those who had been loth 


~ to accord the Master praise, now believed. Years sped on, and Miri- 
am grew in grace and beauty, to be the fairest of all Judea’s daugh- 
ters. Six summers had fled, and as the sixth was merging its beauty 
into the glorious decay of autumn, Miriam gave “her hand with her 
heart in it,” to one who had long sought her, and as he received the 
_ priceless gift his thoughts went back to the time, when his regal bride 
was the bride of death; and she too, let memory retrace the steps 
that led to her awakening, and above the noise of revelry she heard 
_ the low, sweet voice, that said: “daughter, arise!” 

Where was the man who had given her anew to life and love? 
_ He had journeyed for weary days, and sleepless nights over hills, and 
_ through vales, ministering to the needy, relieving the distressed, 
_ cheering the disconsolate, lightening the burdens of those who were 
heavily laden, and after toiling uncomplainingly, had borne the 
_ shameful cross, endured the agonizing pain, and now in the celestial 
_ city, he sat with God the Father. 


Never more would he appear to human eyes, never again give 


_ sight to any blind; never more restore health to any diseased; never 
_ again bid the dead arise. Many had dried the tears that flowed at 
_ his tomb, and in heaven angels were singing, rejoicing hallelujahs. 


Children were born to Miriam, and in their nursery in the twi- 


| light gleaming, they heard the wondrous tale, and early learned to 
love the good Jesus, who had rescued their mother from the cold river 
of death. And once again friends hung around the couch where Mi- . 
Tam iay. Fever had raged in her veins for many days, and now was 
the crisis. A few hours, and they would know that she would live to 
them, or they would weep over her clay. Husband and children 
knelt by her bed, prayerfully waiting for the terrible contest to end 
At last Miriam moved, a quick convulsive motion and all was over. 


Weeping friends followed her form to the lonely sepulchre, and chant- 
‘dthe requiem over her ashes. Her spirit alone heard the voice that 
bade her arise. Her soul alone, thrilled to the welcome that greeted 


her, as she entered the pearly gate, and sat down at the feet of her 
aster, | MARAH, 
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BIBLICAL HISTORY, 
Illustrated for the Young ; translated from the Dutch, and enriched with i 
| Original Notes. 


j 


BY JACOB J. PERES, 


Chapter II.—( Continued.) 


“And the Lord Almighty planted a garden in Eden tothe eastward, 
and he put there the man whom he had formed.” EB 

THE expression to the eastward is very indefinite, as you wil JP 
readily acknowledge, my young readers, if you have even but little 
acquaintance with geography. We ought to endeavor to ascertain | 
in the first place, the region where the earthly Paradise was situated, 
Ds in order to discover for what purpose the garden was placed to the 
ae | eastward of Hden,* or, as some suppose, in the eastern part of the | 
wnat || globe. I think that you will be much better pleased with the view i. 
ae of those learned men, who translate the words quoted: “The Lord | 
had planted already a garden in Eden long before.” And indeed this _ 
planting, as little as what is said afterward about the causing to grow | 
of every tree, is not a new creation; but everything was already 
TeV thus prepared by the All-wise, on the third day of creation. | 

“Behold!” says Professor Van der Palm,} “was this not a good 
and fatherly conduct from God towards man? He did not place him — 
eS upon the rude and naked earth, but in an agrecable garden, where he 
de found the first food he needed, ready for him, where he had fresh 
‘a Bi _ Springs to quench his thirst, and pleasant shade to sit under. He did | 
woe not compel him to labor hard in agricultural pursuits, nor suffer him ) 
to be idle, to enjoy every thing he needed, in indolence; but He en: | 
gaged him in the light and agreeable occupations of gardening, %)* J 
it is called, horticulture, planting, setting out roots, and waters — 
them, whereby he could pass at least the first years of woe without ] 
*Innumerable are the opinions of the learned, as to the place of Eden. Ifwemsy 


venture to give ours, we would say that Eden stands for Enden (India.) We aré cont: 
dent, that this idea will open a large field of contemplation for the biblical student. 


TLate Prof. of Theology, and Oriental Literature, in the University at ane & 
an ancient Hebrew scholar. 
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care! How kind and considerate, I again say! Who-does not feel 
that such a manner of acting was worthy of the merciful God and 
Father of mankind.” But where was this Paradise, as it is called, 
~ situated? In America, in Syria, or in India? If it would be of any 
- advantage, I would readily examine it with you; since the author of 
this account has given us indications sufficiently plain by which we 
could easily determine where it once was to befound. But it is nev- 
ertheless lost to us, and the trouble required to determine its old posi- 
tion would be uselessly expended. 

The first man called Adam, (that is son of Earth,) * found himself 
in a delightful garden abounding with every tree, pleasant to the sight 
# ~=©and good for food. In the midst of it was the tree of life, also the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. According to the most universally 
received opinions, the attribute of the latter was, that every one, who 
ate of its fruits, could no longer act involuntarily in whatever he did, 
but have a free will, which, nevertheless, was of necessity then acted 
on by the passions which were first developed after the enjoyment of 
_ the forbidden food; while he, who took of the fruits of the former, 
should be protected against. every sickness and indisposition, and 
_ provided abundantly with all that could tend to produce an unusual 
_ long duration of life. As there are no such trees anywhere to be 


_ which possess such excellent qualities, it will be extremely difficult for 
| you, my young friends, to obtain even in a limited extent a plain idea 
Of these singular trees. As you advance in age and learn the opinions 
of the philosophical authors, who assume that man originally, though 
_ endowed with reason, knew only to distinguish what is useful from 
. what is pernicious, but that with the rise of the passions in him, he 

_ Was also informed what is good and bad, or the distinction between 
| the attractive and repulsive: then will you see how great 2 labor they 
had to bestow in order to remove the difficulties which met them at 
nearly every footstep in this endless field of metaphysical specula- 
= ; and still they found but little to satisfy a mind thirsting after 
truth} 


We, nevertheless, proceed from the correct principle, that what- 


*For many years scholars explained that man in Hebrews called Adam, (derived 
from Adamah, ground, earth.) Rep, by reason of the reddish colors of the earth out of 
which he was formed. Modern philosophical investigation shows, however, that it is 
lerived from a root, which means to join firmly, strongly together—to be strong, sub- 
“antial. (See J. Furst’s Lexicon. 


Bil "Many expounders of antiquity have considered this and some other narts cf the 
| ee metaphorically illustrating the ethics in a more exalted manner. 


found at present, and as we also know no other objects in the world — 
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atin 


remark, that, it is true that many wise men adhere to the 


man, at his creation, was already appointed to live and to die in the 
same mantrer this occurs at the present time. 


conclusion from the formation of his body, from the slow devel 
ment, and the progressive increase, and the gradual decrease of his 


faculties ; and they endeavor to prove this from all the other crea. 
tures, which equally have a beginning and then grow apace, next rv. | 
trograde, and finally decay. And no wonder they think so; for God _ 
must have, known before what would take place afterwerds. He had, 


however, in his infinite wisdom, arranged everything so from the be. 
ginning, that man should be what heis at present. If now you were 


to ask, how this fore-knowledge of the Deity can be brought in har. | 
mony with the free will of man? Your inquiry would be natural, but — 
at the same time the most difficult to solve, as it scarcely admits ofan — 


explanation, and certainly cannot be satisfactorily answered ; yet it is 


a question which will often obtrude itself on us when reading other | 
transactions recorded in Holy Writ, and we shall thus have frequent. 


ly an opportunity for discussing the topic, when we will endeavor to 


offer some explanation on the subject. Adam was thus placed in the | 


garden of Eden to till it and to keep it. Manual labor is highly neces 


sary to keep man from idleness, and to protect him against the mis — 
chief which springs from indolence; but he had yet no knowledge | 
of moral duties, which awake and keep in exercise the feeling of his | 


own value. Therefore, the Eternal gave him a single commandment 
or rather a prohibition, which imposed on him absolutely nothing to be 
done, but only ordered him to abstain from something. No exertion 
was required to perform faithfully this order of the Almighty; Adam 


was only to take care that the desire to enjoy what was prohibited — 
should not arise in him. But is this so easy of accomplishment, ¢p* _ 


cially in a man still in the state of nature? Do you not rather know, 
my young friends, that implicit obedience to parents and teachers, al 
though the object may be very trifling, is the foundation, if not the 
first, of all virtues in young people and children? Behold! obedience 
is better than sacrifice, and attention more than the fat of the ram> 


Opinion, 
that the first man, if he had not eaten of the forbidden fruit, wou, 
never have known death; while there are others, who believe that _ 


They have come to this _ 


| 
ever seems to our short sight wonderful and even impossible, jg not 80 
if the Almighty but wills that it should take place. We will merely | 


_ For the sin of witchcraft is rebellion, and idolatry and image worship = 


is doing too much.—(1 Sam. xy. 22 and 23.) 


Allow me to add, while quoting this prophetic expression of anth 
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— quity, what one of the most eloquent men of our days says on this 
| subject. Van der Palm’s words are so beautiful, so charming, so full 


| they were my Own. “Hear me,” says he, “with attention! there is 
| but one virtue and one duty, and that is obedience to the Lord; man 
; must learn this or the object of his creation is lost. We endeavor to 
| teach our children obedience; if we do it not, or if they will not obey, 
| their education is of no value, and they become wicked men! The 
- Lord desired to teach his beloved child Adam obedience; and if he 
| had obeyed, his felicity would have been secured by virtue. He was 
q placed in the garden of abundance and enjoyment as master and gov- 


| ernor; ought he not to have remembered that he was only a tenant, 


| and had received everything from his heavenly Father? If he had 
| not this idea, was it possible that he loved, honored, and served the 
| Lord? Was he indeed, then, any better than an animal, that only 
|| lives to gratify its material appetite and passions? And how could 
| the Almighty make him feel more fully that He alone was the Lord, 
| the bountiful and gracious Lord of all and the Father of man, than 
| by giving him on one side every thing, in unrestrained abundance for 
| his use; while on the other side He forbade him the use of one tree, 
or as others think, one kind of trees as an exception from this general 
| freedom, and to forbid his eating thereof, even under penalty of death? 
| Lesteem highly the beautiful test-commandment so well calculated 
| for the requirement of man’s immortality on his first formation! 
|| How good and benevolent does the Merciful One show himself in it, 
| 4nd how did it prove at the same time that all which man possessed, 

_ Wasa gift of his heavenly Benefactor. The first ideas of love to God 
and gratitude to God must thereby have arisen in him. But how 
could he cultivate those ideas, when he considered every thing as his? 
_ The exception itself of one tree made him feel, that he had the use of 
| all the others from God, and that God, who had prohibited him but 
| one of all, was good and kind.” | 

“But we always desire what is prohibited! As soon as this desire 

arises in man and is not suppressed, he has lost his innocence. Ile 
has no longer any love, gratitude, or obedience. Behold here the 
touchstone of good and evil, the tree of knowledge! Men have often 
| ho other reason for transgressing a commandment, than that it is a 
| ©mmandment! This view will show us that the very nature of a 


| lest-commandment is that it should be only a small thing which is 
Ordained.” 


If Adam was to accomplish the high purpose for which he had 


| of truth, that I feel myself obliged to adopt them again as though - 
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been created, he could not be permitted to remain alone; then was it 
necessary that companionship and a state of union should be instity. 

ted, however limited, where he should find opportunity to practise, 


and to develop in the highest degree, his abilities by a Species of 
mental attrition. 


By means of social intercourse, we not only aid each other in the 
| attainment of health and the means of livelihood, but also in the ae. 
wee quisition of the numerous virtues and good qualities, which cannot be 
thought of by a man who knows no fellow creature. Therefore, the 
Kternal said: “It is not good that man should be alone, I will make 
him a help suitable for him; which last words signify, according to 
some expounders of Holy Writ, “a help,” if the man does what is vir- 
tuous, and “opposition,” if he forsakes the good way, and follows the 
self-will of his heart, by adding insolence to error. 


To awaken in man the desire for social life, and td show him the 
great value thereof, the Almighty employed the powers imparted to 
him, which were already innate in him. Adam was endowed with 
| rational soul, in this respect, especially, he was made after the image 
oa 7 and the likeness of his Creator, not by bodily strength, but by his 
reason should he rule “over the fish of the sea, over the fowl of the | 
heaven, over the cattle, over all the earth.” And to diffuse the per- 
ceptions which sprung from his rational soul, he, and only He, had re- 
ceived the power of speech. Adam was now learning to exercise this — 
eminent faculty by practising it. 


bieyd The Eternal brought before Adam, every beast of the field, and 
[4 every fowl of the heaven, to see what he would call them. It wa 
but right that he, who was appointed the unlimited ruler over such & 
mighty kingdom,* should be brought in contact with his subjects, that 
he should know them, arrange them in classes and sorts, such as 40 
mestic and wild animals, as they might seem to him more or less use: 
ful; that he should give them names, not from a mere capricious fancy, 
but in accordance with the judgment of duis understanding, foundes 
upon their nature, disposition, form or future occupation. Adam was 


OTe | Daradise Was 
It must not be supposed, that the number of animals present in Para 


equal to that which we have now. But as the ancestor of later known races 7 fe 
by intermixing ot the races, so one animal represented other classes and sorts — 
urose afterwards, by changes of climate and food , by intermixing with different “4 | 
mals and other causes. <A commentator, of our days, fixes according to this ede bel 
number of the living creatures which came in the Ark, at not higher than ninety: 


i | 

+ 
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thereby in the necessity to notice every thing especially.* He soon 
caw that they were unfit for a direct intercourse with him, and that 
he could not commence a social life with one of them. The animals 
had also no desire for it; each male creature came with its female, 
which, by conformity and difference, evidently appeared to be its mate. 
“But for man there was not found a help suitable for him;’” and the 
desire to have also a similar creature, the desire for social life, was en- 
kindled in Adam’s bosom. Deeply touched by all he had seen and 
discovered, perhaps also exhausted by all that he had done, Adam fell 
in adeep sleep, and the Eternal made use of this condition to provide 
his most important, at that time, his only want. As soon as Adam fell 
asleep, the Almighty took one of his ribs, closed up flesh instead 
thereof, and formed the rib into a woman; so weread in the Word of 
God. I must nevertheless observe, that old and esteemed expounders 
of the Bible, have translated the word which we have rendered, as 
has been done by the ancients, with “rib,” “side.”” But we will not 
enter deeply in the examination, how this, otherwise’so dangerous, 
artificial operation took place, nor if it is, as some Hebrew philoso- 
phers believe, only a metaphorical account to show more powerfully 
the close union between man and wife. So much is sure, that the 
Bible meant to show us, that matrimony, the foundation of human 
society, from which all other relations take their origin, has a much 
higher aim than a simple union between male and female, like that 
which takes place among animals. The living together in friendship, 
mutual affection, and an intimate union entered for our whole life, was 
to be represented in a more impressive manner by the Bible, than 
could be done by merely recording the sacred joining of man and 
wife. Matrimony sanctified by God, conjugal union brought about by 
the Deity itself, is elevated far above every civil union. The woman, 
although indirectly sprung from man, was notwithstanding formed 
by God’s creating hand, and this without the direct co-operation of 
the man in his sleep. | 

But now, you will perhaps ask: Why was the woman formed just 


* Philologists, and especially they who occupy themselves with investigations of 
the primitive language, have endeavored to show, with much skill and profound 
knowledge, the conformity which is to be found between the nature of the animals and 
say hames given to them by Adam; so a horse is named suss, which signifies accord- 
“8 to the analogical roots joyous movement ; ghe ass, chamor, that is, @ heap a 
the eagle, nesher, falling down, because of the repeated falling or changing of his feath- 
“'s [perhaps also from shure, sharp-sighted] At any rate, Holy Writ teaches us, that 
those names obtained the approbation of the Almighty; for whatsoevor Adam would 
call every living creature, that should be its name, : 
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out of the rib and not out of any other part of the body? I will 


give you the very simple answer of Professor Van der Palm: “Yo, 


know,” says he, “where the ribs are situated in the human body they 


form the cavity of the breast; they inclose the most precious parts | 
the lungs and the heart, and they move at every breathing. When | 
God formed the woman out of the rib of the man, he took ber out of | 


a place which lay the next to his heart, where his feeling, aspiration, 
and life, as it were, are united in him! How beloved must she hare 
been to him, such a spouse, such a second soul, such another |!’ 
Many another paraphrase is in the old commentators of the Bible, 


called Midrashim ;* among whieh is one too well known, and too 


ingenious, that we should not communicate it to you. “When God 


wished to form the woman, He said: I will not form her out of the 


head of the man, lest she should be proud; not out of the eye, lest 
she should be given to impure desires; not out of the mouth, lest she 
should be talkative ; not out of the heart, lest she should be envious; 
not out of the ear, lest she should listen to every thing through in- 
quisitiveness ; not out of the hand, lest she should be covetous; not 
out of the foot, lest she should be in continual motion ; but I will form 


her out of the rib, out of a part that is without motion, and lies deeply 


hidden.”’ 


Adam awoke and saw the woman who had just been created 
standing before him in all the splendor of her charms. Who does not 
know the power of beauty, especially if it be accompanied with all 
the attractions of innocence? And how unspeakably perfect must 
she have been, who was built by God’s own hand for the companion 
of the noblest creature! Full of joy, Adam exclaimed, when he saw 
the woman whom the Lord had brought to him, “This time it is bone 


of my bone, and flesh of my flesh; this shall be called Jshsha, (WO | 
man,) because out of Jsh,t (man) was this one taken.” The first 
word of this heart-felt exclamation sheds sufficient light over the — 
whole expression. This time, after I have sought in vain among all 
the living animals, to which I have given names, for my other self, 
this time it is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh; it is a being 


similar to me in figure and shape, in powers of the body and of the 


mind; this shall be called Ishsha, (woman,) because she is taken from 


me, from the man, from Jsh, from him who is appointed to constitute 


iii, 25) 
*The word Midrash Signifies, account, paraphrase. See 2d Chronicles xiil, 2 


and xxiv, 27. It stands also for Hebrew tradition: 


tThe original root means to be, the old verb is [esse, etre] is analogous to it. 


would say thence, man signifies the being, of beings. e 
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the most essential part of creation, and was brought to me by the 
Almighty himself, to be never separated from me again. These words 
uttered by Adam with great enthusiasm, bear the character of an ev- ~ 
‘dent truth. Therefore, adds the Almighty, by the mouth of Moses, 
“therefore doth a man leave* (or according to other commentators, 
a man appoints himself as the sustainer of) his father and his mother, 
though he is inaebted to them for his life, and they have taken care 
of his temporal and eternal happiness with the utmost tenderness 
from his earliest age, and cleave by pure love with inviolable ties wn- 
to his wife, unto this heavenly being, given to him as his companion 
and spouse; by this close union, by no other sensation, they become, 
by their offspring, one flesh, they melt together into one soul, and thus 
the harmony is produced, which is the foundation of matrimonial 
happiness. | 

The recently made woman also participated in the rapture of her 
husband. Their innocence placed them in a condition to enjoy the 
chaste delight; they were both naked, Adam and his wife; but they did 
not know what it was to sin against chastity and decency, and, 
therefore, they were not ashamed. Endeavor, also, my youthful friends, 
to preserve your innocence, and let morality ever be your guide. Do 
not sully the bloom of your youth by evil practices. Do not sacrifice 
the best of your powers to forbidden pleasures. “For the profligacy 
ofthe simple will slay them, and the licentiousness of the fools will 
cause them to be lost. But he that listens unto morality shall dwell 


safely, and shall be at rest from the dread of evil.’ —Prov. chapter 1, 
32-33. 


ONE DROP AT A TIME, 


HAveE you ever watched an icicle as it formed? You noticed how 
It froze one drop at a time until it was a foot long or more. If the 


_ ‘Water was clean, the icicle remained clear, and sparkled brightly in 
| the sun; but if the water was but slightly muddy, the icicle looked 


Toul, and its beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters are forming. 


| Une little thought, or feeling at a time adds its influence. If each 
| tought be pure and right, the soul will be lovely, and will sparkle 


With ha 


ppiness; but if impure and wrong, there wlll be final deform- 
ty and wretchedness, 


* 
The Hebrew word Azab means fo leave, and to sustain, to depart, 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


THE first day of the New Year is observed everywhere more or 
less as a holiday. Among the French it is a general visiting day. 
Karly in the morning, friends and relatives start out to call on each 
other, wish “a happy new year,” and exchange presents. There is 
great competition as to who shall anticipate his neighbors, and sur- 
prise them with the first visit. The Confectionery shops are orna- 
mented on the day before, with splendid mirrors overhung with silk 
or muslin, and bunches of ribbons and flowers; and in the evening. 
gorgeously illuminated for the reception of company. The morning 
of new year’s day is spent in visiting and gossiping at the Confection- 
eries. The New Yorkers have long been famous for celebrating the 
day by morning visits, and gentlemen are expected to call upon all the 
ladies of their acquaintance, or run the risk of a blow-up for their 
bashfulness or lack of gallantry. <A story is told of a foreigner, who 
being on a visit to Gotham on one of these occasions, was reminded 
by his friends of the imperative duty which devolved upon him of 
calling upon the ladies to whom he had been introduced. Being but 
slightly acquainted with our language, and being somewhat afflicted 
with marnais’ honte on the top of that, he found it difficult to remem- 
ber the salutation to be given at each house, which was “Happy ‘e" 
Year, Ladies!” At the first house, he made a desperate effort, bu' 
not having his Dictionary along, and catching only the sound of the 
words, by which he was to communicate his good wishes, he missed 
the figure slightly, and after making rather a second-rate introduct 
ry bow, to the fair hostess and her two pretty daughters, threw them 
all into hysterics with a “Hallelujan, Ladies !” 

In our latitude, we still keep new year’s day, and we hope to s* 
it always observed as it should be. Various are the wishes exchangt" 
between friends on this happy festival. Parents and children, broth- 
ers, sisters, cousins and sweet hearts unite in tendering a “happy wr 
year.” The darkies wish their young ‘“massas and missuses de 
comperments ob de season,” hoping they “may lib to see many ™” 
The old “maumers” 
in the case of young married couples, by invoking blessings t© the ut 
most stretch of extravagance and liberality, upon their households: 


improving materially upon these kind courtes** 
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Thus all classes and conditions are engaged in the pleasant inter- 
change of mutual good wishes and good offices. 

The opening of a new year, should be to all, a period for review- 
ing the past, and forming new resolutions for the future. Morally, it 
is aseasonable point at which to pause and repent of past errors, and 
endeavor to lead a new life of consistency and conformity to the Di- 
vine Will. Socially and politically, there can be no better occupation 
in which our talents and opportunities can be engaged, than in re- 
forming defects in our plans of society, and systems of government, 


all of which need thorough reformation. It is only by the blessing 


of an All-Wise God upon our determination, that we can render our 
efforts for ourselves or society, available for good. Wishing our 
readers all “the compliments of the season,” with the comforts, and 
privileges and pleasures which it brings with it. We tender to them 
each and all in conclusion—A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Mitirary ScHoots.—These admirable institutions are constantly 
increasing in number throughout the Southern country. In South 
Carolina, they are becoming very numerous. Besides the State Mili- 
tary Academies in Charleston and Columbia, several flourishing pri- 
vate schools have beeh established in the middle and upper districts. 
The King’s Mountain Military Academy, at Yorkville, was the pio: 
neer in this enterprise. Under the superintendence of Major M. Jen- 
kins and Captain Asbury Coward, aided by an efficient corps of 
teachers, it has already earned considerable reputation. Messrs. 
Giles and Mangum, two distinguished graduates of the State Acade- 
mies, have a similar institution in successful operation at Aiken, a 
popular health resort, near Augusta, Georgia, The Course of Studies 
is substantially that of the State Military Academies, with the addi- 


tion of the classics, and such other branches as are required for ad- 
mission into our Colleges. 


Tue Writers or THE PALMETTO StatE.—Looking over our list 
of books, by Carolina authors, we have selected for notice, a large 
number to which we shall, from time to time, give a place in this de- 
partment. To our readers in Charleston, the titles of most of them 
are familiar. It will be our aim to rescue all works of merit, from the 
oblivion to which the neglect and indifference, generally awarded to 
Southern authors, may have consigned them. 

“CAROLINA Sports, By LAND AND WATER,” is from the lively pen 
of Hon. William Elliott, of Beaufort, S. C., who has written many 
Sparkling fugitive illustrations of the pastimes of the “Port Royal” 
inhabitants, It comprises incidents of Deer, Bear and Wild-cat hun- 
ting, Devil-fishing, &e., in which the author is regarded as a very suc- 
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REMINISCENCES OF CHARLESTON, by Charles Fraser, Esq., a Venera. 
ble citizen who has lately gone to the reward of a long life spent in 
useful services to his countrymen. Highly cultivated literary tastes 
and devotion to the fine arts, attained for him distinction, both as , 
scholar and artist. His fame in the latter is national. Long before 
his lamented death, Mr. Fraser's name was associated with the high. 
est on our roll of American Artists, and assigned a place in the pub. 
lished Biographies of Eminent Living Artists. 


VeERNON GRovE, oR Hearts as Tory ARE, by Mrs. Caroline How. 
ard Glover, a highly accomplished lady, belonging to a family of — 
marked talent, and fine cultivation. Her father, the estimable and — 
lamented Rev. Samuel Gilman, D. D., was an author of distinction, 
and one of the most amiable of men. His name was connected with 
every useful and benevolent enterprise in our city, for the advance- 
ment of literature or morals. Her mother, Mrs. Caroline Gilman, is — 
our most widely known poetess. 
: Mrs. CAROLINE GILMAN has written more probably than any oth- — 
er female writer at the South, for the social improvement of the q 
young, and the gratification of the family circle. Many yearsag, J 
she edited a beautiful little periodical entitled “The Southern Rose, — 
the recollection of which is still familiar to hundreds and thousands — 
of matrons, and fathers of families, who in their youth were instruct- 
| ed by its sound and salutary lessons. Her “Recollections af a South- 
Oe. ern Matron,” and “Recollections of a Housekeeper,” can never be for- 
wher toe gotten, though they may become out of print. Her books and poems — 
hy dedicated to children would make, if collected and arranged, a Te: 
spectable library of themselves. Her “Oracles of the Poets,” exqut ] 
sitely printed and bound, and several other similar volumes are the | 
ornaments of all polished drawing rooms. Mrs. Gilman 1s still living 
in our city, the centre of a devoted circle of relatives and friends, an¢ : 
earnestly engaged in the work of doing good. | 
MepicaL Prize Essays.—The South Carolina Medical Association { 
has offered a prize of one hundred dollars for the best Essay in ty | 
one of the Departments of Medical Science, to be handed in by m 
Ist of January, 1861. The competition is limited to the Professie! 
of the State. The examining committee will report at the annual 
meeting at Charleston, in February. | 
PouiticaL.—The Hon. W. N. Bilbo, of Tennessee, has been 0" 
|| visit to South Carolina, and has addressed large assemblages 0” the | 
exciting topics of the day. His arrival was warmly grected, and his 
addresses well received in the cities and towns through which he 
passed, in his journey through the State. oe 
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ENTHUSIASM vs. FANATICISM. 


WirHIn the bosom of every man is enthroned a spirit more or 
less active and restless according as he is wrought upon by passion, 
prejudice, hatred, envy, jealousy, avarice, love, patriotism, hope or 
fear. This spirit has manifested itself in all conditions of mankind, 
and in all ages of the world. The grandest specimens of human skill 
and ingenuity—the noblest instances of heroism—the sublimest inci- | 
dents of revolutions—the most memorable monuments of folly and_ 
extravagance, and “the bloodiest pictures in the Book of time” are 


| alike the results of this active principle. This spirit leading to the 
_ erection of the heaven-daring tower of Babel, and the mighty pyra- 


mids of Egypt; inspiring the heroic Leonidas and his brave little 
band with the determination to die—to sacrifice themselves—rather 
than see their country invaded by a hateful foe, and their rights and 


' institutions trampled under unhallowed feet, at the pass of Thermop- 
_ yle; immortalizing the battle-fields of Marathon and Pharsalia; of 


Bunker Hill and Saratoga; of Brandywine and Yorktown; of New 
Orleans ; as well as polluting the earth with the massacres of Saint 
Bartholomew’s day; and of the Christians of Syria during the past 
year; leading debased, degraded and deluded characters like those of 
aJohn Brown, or a Montgomery of the present day, to place their 
ruthless hands upon the ark of the covenant of the fairest Republic 
that ever existed; this spirit rises into enthusiasm according as it 1s 


guided by enlightened and honest mind, or sinks into fanaticism as it 


Is directed by ignorant and depraved intellects. 
This spirit, then, exerting so potent an influence on the mind, and 


q being SO great an element in all actions, giving strength to the arm, 
|} nd keenness to the knife of the midnight assassin, a8 well as contri- 


buting zeal and.energy to him who goes forth on a mission of mercy, 
or the watchman on the walls of Zion, becomes at once, either a vice 


avirtue, 


When misguided and under the control of ignorance and supersti- 


| | | tion, it hurries headlong to the accomplishment of the most extrava- 


sant follies and deeds of the darkest dye that have ever stained the 


Ttir face of creation. But guided by enlightened mind, and submitted 
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to the gentle sway of right reason, it is the most powerful agent in qi 
great actions, and the essential and certain element of success jn q) 
noble enterprises. Some cold and phlegmatic persons who look op. 
ly at the mischiefs and evils of fanaticism, condemn any manifestg. 
tion of enthusiasm as a wild reckless spirit, leading only to anarchy 
and “woes unnumbered.’ They should not—they must not, hold es. 
thusiasm accountable for the misdeeds and evil tendencies of fanat. 
cism. They should rather erect a battery of intelligence and enlight. 
enment, to demolish the strong castle of Fanaticism. They shoul 
tear away the scales from the eyes of the fanatic, and he will see the 
error of his way, and become as active and zealous in the right, a 
before he was inthe wrong. They should not cut off the daring Say) 
of Tarsus breathing threatening and slaughter against all who called 
upon the name of Jesus of Nazareth. They should enlighten him. 
They should permit the light of divine truth, out-shining the sun at 
mid-day, to penetrate his soul and transform him into the fearless and 
zealous Paul—the greatest of the Apostles. They should not leave ti 
themselves the degraded and benighted portions of mankind who 
bow down to stocks and stones, and worship objects which their own 
hands have created, instead of converting them by the influence 0! 
Christianity and civilization into devout worshippers of the Great! 
Am, and useful citizens of society. They should not check and sup- 
press the ardor and zeal of youth, because occasionally evolved in 
fanciful freaks and mischievous ebullitions instead of directing tha 


spirit in the proper channel, and converting the eager youth into the 
glowing-orator: 


“Upon whose lips the mystic bee hath dropped the honey of persuasion. 


Only let the ardent spirit of youth be properly directed—only let 
it be under a virtuous guidance, and its influence for good and nol 


evil, will tell upon the world. The mountain stream dashing impel 


ously down steep declivities, wastes its strength in wild freedom, bal 
turned into an aquaduct, supplies whole cities with nature’ purest 
brightest boon. Great as have been the evils of Fanaticism, far 
greater have been the blessings of Enthusiasm. Actuated by Pe 
siasm, men have accomplished the most wonderful and useful chang® 
and achieved the greatest victories the world has ever witness 
With enlightened views, correct principles and rectitude of — 
they have been borne on by its impulses, and enabled fearlessly . 

triumphantly to encounter every difficulty, to endure every fe 
and brave every danger. It gives strength to the feeble, and cou 

age to the timid; the brave and the strong it makes strong’? iy 
braver to invincibility. Such was the spirit that moved agen 
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| | Martin Luther to protest against the vices and corruptions of the | 
| 2 Church of Rome in the Sixteenth Century, and with a daring hand | 
to unmask her unsightly abominations. Animated by a noble zeal 
~ BB anda “holy boldness” this poor Augustine monk braved the thunders 
- PEP of the Vatican and the bulls of the Pope. Their fulminations and 
ex-communications fell upon him without moving him from his high 
- 4 purpose of unchaining the Bible, and placing it in the hands of the 
. | common people. 

d | “Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

ci Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 

| Though round his breast Cimmerian darkness spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head.” | 


Now the genial rays of the full-orbed luminary of the Reforma- | 
tion first started on its orbit by his hand, are penetrating the remo- 
test corners of Christendom. This spirit buoyed up the bold mind of 
Columbus against disappointments and disasters that else would have 
discouraged. From his knowledge of the physical conformation of | 
the globe, he conceived the idea of a Western Continent, and formed 
the hazardous plan of venturing upon unknown seas “whence no 
traveller had ever yet returned,” in search of a New World. With 
in enthusiasm which no disappointments could dampen, no obstacles 
lessen, he went from Cecurt to Court in Europe, pleading the correct- 
ness of his views, and appealing to the liberality and patronage of ~ 
| sovereigns, from the presence of whom he was driven with the words 
| ringing in his ears, “enthusiast! fanatic! madman!” But he was no 
) fanatic; he was no madman. He was in the right, and his enthusi- 
| asm alone triumphed over all difficulties. This sustained him in the 
| dark hour of insubordination and rebellion of his sailors, and enabled 
i him to bring to light the fairest portion of the temporal dwelling- 
place of man. 

: ] It was the spirit of an enlightened Enthusiasm in behalf of liberty 
| 4nd independence that enabled the American colonies to absolve their 

_ allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, and sever their connection 

with a government that had become oppressive and tyrannical, and 

that would hear no remonstrance. It was this spirit that enabled 

them to assert and maintain their rights in opposition to their ene- 
mies, although the latter were greatly superior in point of numbers. 
Animated by this spirit they came out of a seven years war victor- 

ous. Actuated by the spirit of a lofty enthusiasm for liberty, North 

j Carolina was the first State to unfurl the banner of freedom. Though 

Not _ loudest in speaking she was foremost in acting. And now high 
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above the rustling banners of sister States, planted on the noble tem. 
ple of liberty, floats the flag of the “Old North State,” bearing on its 
ample folds, “in characters that will not die, and cannot be destroyed, 
THE MECKLENBERG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The triumphs of Science are especially owing to enthusiasy 
What but this spirit in the great masters of science, impelling then 
on in their laborious investigations, has elevated the world to its pre. 
sent zenith? What but a noble enthusiasm in search of truth has 
enabled mind to triumph over matter, and made the elements of ng. 
ture subservient to the willof man? It has enabled him to steer his 
course against wind and tide across the trackless ocean—to dive down 
to the untrodden floor of the deep, and bring thence its hidden tres. 
sures—to calculate the distances and motions of worlds far out in the 
regions of space—to bound over valleys and through mountains drawn 
by the Iron-Horse that dashes along of its own accord—to guide the 
lightning of heaven, and make it the swift-winged messenger of man. 

Such area few of the triumphs of enlightened enthusiasm. So far 
from its being an improper or lawless principle of action, it is an em- 
inent and shining virtue. It is a guarantee of success in all who are 
in pursuit of knowledge, searching for hidden truth, aiming to ac 
cumulate wealth, or to accomplish great and useful enterprises. He 
whose soul is never warmed, and whose energies are never quickenet 
by the fires of enthusiasm, will ever rest contented with “inglorious 
mediocrity ;” will be satisfied to do as his father did without any re 
flection whether susceptible of improvement or not; will never better 
his condition in life, nor enlarge his circle of influence and usefulness 
Cold, careless and indifferent, thrice may he walk over a bed of pear! 
and heed it not. The beauties that brighten every prospect, the 
loveliness that is unfolded in every scene, meet his gaze, as the beams 
of morning fall upon one devoid of sight. No appreciation is awakened. 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the evening air,’ 


unheeded by him. He listens unmoved to the recital of great deed: 
and heroic actions, and his eye catches no fire, his spirit 00 zeal from 
the glowing pages of Homer or Milton. His stoic feelings, and dul 
stupidity of soul conduct him at length to the eold and contracted 
chambers of Skepticism. “Far from me and my friends,” says Dr. John- 
son, “be such frigid philosophy. He is little to be envied whose P* 
triotism would not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, and 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 

In a youth a noble enthusiasm is the first and surest mark of futur 
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usefulness and greatness. His soul is ever awake, and his spirit ever | 
on the wing to observe everything valuable that floats along the | 
stream of time, and quick to make them all hisown. His active and | 
enquiring mind discovers unforeseen beauties in all the works of na- 
ture. To him all nature teems with wise purposes and beautiful adap- 
tations, and his enthusiastic spirit leads him to investigate and elime- 
# nate those purposes and adaptations to ameliorate the condition or 
contribute to the happiness of mankind. 
This spirit carries with ita prestige of success. Such was the spirit 
that animated the bosoms of all who have attained to distinction. 
Such was the spirit that glowed in the youthful hearts of the great 
men whose names stand written in bold relief upon the brightest 
pages of their country’s history. Such should be the spirit to char- | 
acterize the youth upon whom these venerable heads look down with 
anxious concern as upon those who must goon fill their places. Such 
was the spirit infused into her son by the Spartan mother, as when 
going forth to battle, she gave him a shield and told him to “return 
with it, or upon it.” Such was the spirit that fired the hearts of the 
American Colonies in the latter part of the eighteenth century, to | 
resist British aggression and tyranny, and made them prefer rather to Feat 
| die contending for their rights, than to live in submission. Such was 
the spirit that dictated and accompanied the soul-stirring eloquence 
of Patrick Henry, Virginia’s great Orator, when he exclaimed, “they 
tell us, sir, that we are weak, unable to cope with so formidable an 
adversary. But, sir, when shall we be stronger? Will it be the next — 
| Week or the next year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, 
| anda British guard shall be stationed in every house? Sir, we are 
| hot weak if we make a proper use of those means which the God of 
| Nature hath placed in our power. Three millions of people armed in 
the holy cause of liberty, and with such a country as that which we 
Possess are invincible by any force which the enemy can send against 
us.” That spirit led forth to battle and to victory. Such was the 
‘pirit that fired the great heart of Daniel Webster when in attempting 
\o strangle the hydra-headed monsters, fanaticism, and sectionalism in 
their inception, he pronounced that beautiful eulogy on this then 
Union, “when mine eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, 
the sun in heaven, may they not see him shining upon the broken 
and dismembered fragments of a once glorious Union; upon States, 
lissevered, discordant, belligerant; rent by civil feuds and drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood. But may their last lingering glance 
— ‘Tather behold the ensign of the Republic still full high advanced ; its 
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arms and its trophies streaming in their original lustre; not a String 
erased nor a star obscured, bearing on its ample folds as it floats ove 
the land, and over the sea and under the whole heavens, no such mis. 
| erable interrogatory-as, “What is all this worth?” Nor those Other 
% words of delusion and folly, “liberty first and union afterwards,” hy; 

| every where spread all over in characters of living light, that othe: 
sentiment dear to every American heart, “Liberty and Union, one ani 
| inseparable, now and forever.” It is this spirit of enthusiasm in lp. 
. | half of their rights that has fired up the great Southern mind no Joy. 
ger to submit to the encroachments of fanaticism and _ section. 
: alism ; but rather to withdraw from the Union which Web. 
a ster loved; which the noble Clay labored so strenuously to pre. 
serve and perpetuate, and which we all have been taught to venerate 
until we have learned with pain and sorrow it has become a Union 
with those, the majority of whom are our worst enemies. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Easy Lessons 1n Enaiisu Grammar, for Young Beginners, by 
Barton, A. M., author of “A New System of English Grammar. 
piers “Practical Exercises in Composition,” etc., Montgomery, Ala. 
aaa We have received this really excellent Book of Grammar for Be 
ginners from the author. Having been for many years 4 teacher 0! 
grammar, we are prepared to understand and appreciate the excellen- 
cies of the system, arrangement, classification, division of Parts 0! 
Speech, and easy modes of instruction, and of imparting a thoroug! 
knowledge of the subject to pupils, displayed in this work. Pupils 
, are taught to call all such words, as good, red, a, the, this, either. some 
att one, two, first, second, &c., by the simple name of Adjectives, instead 0 
— by so many names as Adjectives, Articles, definite and indefinite, eg 
onstrative Pronouns, Indefinite Pronouns, Numerals, &c., 48 in mar) 
other systems of Grammar, which thereby burden the memory of!” 
: | learner, and render his discrimination of the different Parts of Spec! 
and their classification confused and unsatisfactory. - 
But there is another consideration which should recommend si : 
work to every teacher and parent, and pupil, who loves our ae 
South—it is A worK. We have been heretofore too 
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jependent upon persons inimical to our rights and section for school 
hooks as well as all other kinds of reading. In many instances those 
pook-makers availed themselves of so easy a mode to propagate their 
opinions and prejudices, to instill into the minds of the young senti- 
ments offensive to maturer minds in the South. We hope our people 
will no longer encourage and patronize such Northern Publications, 
but extend as generous a support to Southern works as they have 
heretofore given to the former. The South would then be enabled to 
issue School Books and every other kind of reading far superior to 
those that have been poured upon us. 


DriFtwoopD ON THE SeA OF LiFE; by Willie Ware. Philadelphia : 

James Challen & Son. 

We have received the above book of beautiful reading from the 
author, our esteemed contributor, Willie Ware. It is full of delightful 
fragments of leisure reading, all of a high-toned moral sentiment. 
No sickly sentimentality, nor trashy stories viciating the taste, have 
place in this volume. We have only room for the following extract: 


“My Sournern Home.---This evening I’ve been roaming in ima- 
vination, to the home of my childhood, beneath the sunny skies of the 
South. 


Oh, how I long, in reality, to wander beside the banks of the no- 
ble Mississippi, to gather flowers from the little grove, where I so of- 
ien roamed in childhood; flowers far richer and more fragrant than 
those growing in this chilly Northern clime. 

‘Tis true, [am forgotten by the playmates of my childhood ; and 
‘0 long have L lived in the North’s chilly sphere, that the South seems 
how, a land “far off,” to me, and yet, my heart---that is warm still. I 
cannot love this Northern clime---these cold and selfish hearts, whose 
chief ambition is the gaining and hoarding of gold. 


Tis true some hearts beat warm even in this chilly sphere, true, 
noble, hearts; but I long to return to my loved, my sunny South, 
Where warm hearts, would welcome me, and friendly hands would 
stisp my own; but alas! I cannot leave the North; I must remain 
here; but, dear sunny South; my heart is there, and beneath that soil 
l wish to sleep, when claimed by the stern monster Death, if, indeed, 


I must be laid to rest beneath the sod; but for me, an ocean burial 
has a charm. 


Re sleep, when dead, beneath the ocean’s wave, far down among 
“'¢ coral reefs, the waves above me sighing requiem’s 0 er my grave ; 


3 7 weed twined amid my hair, and a Southern sky above my 
lead,’ 
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ITEMS OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


Tue disturbed and unsettled state of affairs in the United State 
consequent upon the election of a sectional President and Vice-Preg). 
dent, is attracting the attention of other nations, and absorbing every 
other consideration with our people at large. In his Message to the 
thirty-sixth Congress, Second Session, President Buchanan devoted 
large space to the best mode of settling the existing difficulties, pre. 
venting a collision with any State Government and the General Gov. 
ernment, and preserving the Union. The settled determination to 
dissolve “the once glorious Union,” at the South seems to be widening 
and strengthening. The Southern people feel very much aggrieved — 
at the manifestation of the great majorities of the Northern people | 
to interfere in their private affairs, and have a President for the — 
whole country, voted for only in one section, because of his expressed © 
hostility to the rights of the other. Many of the Northern people in | 
view of threatened disunion, and the falling off in all kinds of business, — 
seem disposed to conciliate the South, and repeal the laws enacted by — 
eleven of the non-slavcholding States, nullifying the laws of the Gen- | 
eral Government, and the guarantees of the Constitution, in regard | 
to slavery. We append an account of a meeting of this character, 
held in New York: : 


“On Saturday, at noon, a large number of the permanent mer — 
chants and politicians of the city and State of New York, met at the 
office of Richard Lathers, on Pine street, to consult as to the best || 
means to be adopted for averting the danger threatening the Union at — 
the present tirae. This meeting was the result of a circular address- 
ed to leading citizens, irrespective of party. Among those presett. 
Ee, were Ex-President Van Buren; Ex-Congressman Israel T. Hatch, of 
4 Buffalo; Washington Hunt, Watts Sherman, Erastus Brooks, James 
ct T. Brady, Edwin Crosswell, Wilson G. Hunt, C. Comstock, of the Al- 

Tote bany Atlas and Argus; Girard Hallet, James W. Bellman, Fernando 
ee _ Wood, Augustus Schell, Richard Lathers, and many other gentlemen 
of prominent position as merchants and public men. 


The condition of the Union was freely discussed, and several sug 
/| gestions made, one of which was that Millard Fillmore be request: 
| ed to proceed to South Carolina, as Commissioner from the State % 
New York, to exhort temperate action and delay on the part of oe 
former State, It was understood that Mr. Fillmore would accept ° 
duty desired, but he expressed the belief that the mission would f 
unsuccessful unless he could bear with him some authorized pledge r 
conservative feeling from the party about to assume the control ¢ 
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the General Government. No definite action has yet been determined 
on by the meeting. 
Charles O’Conor presided, and speeches were made by John A. 


Dix. John MeKeon and others. Mr. McKeon expressed the opinion - 
that the Union was already dissolved; that it would be a peaceful 


separation until after the 4th of March, and that then civil war 
would ensue. 
At half-past one, speeches were still being made on the motion to 


appoint Commissioners to proceed to South Carolina. 


At the conclusion of McKeon’s speech, which was an earnest ap- 
peal for the correction of Northern public sentiment in regard to the 


» slave States, Hon. Daniel 5. Dickinson addressed the meeting. He 


prayed with Daniel Webster, that when his eyes should turn to behold, 


| for the last time, the sun in the heavens, he might not see it shining 
/ on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union. 
| The public sentiment of the North must be changed. He had little 


faith in meetings. The South saw, with just fear, that in a little 
while the North will have two-thirds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. ‘The repeal of laws will not satisfy the South; they 
know that a stream cannot, by any natural process, be made to rise 
higher than the fountain. The North must get rid of its pernicious 
sectional sentiment, a sentiment promulgated by demagogues, politi- 
cal and ministerial. It was absurd to say that all this would blow 
over. He who says so is a demagogue or is mad. South Carolina, 
on the 17th or 18th of this month, will go out of the Union. The 
rest of the Cotton States will follow, and in time every slaveholding 
‘tate. This he regarded as certain as that the sun will rise. The 
North should repeal all its unfriendly laws, and in their places should 
‘ct up a different public sentiment, as the brazen serpent was set up 
in Israel, that all who have been bitten by the poison serpent of Abo- 
litionism may look upon it and be healed. 


_ Mr. Dickinson was frequently greeted with applause during the de- 
livery of his speech. 
Hiram Ketchum spoke more hopefully, and believed that public 


‘entiment at home might be reached and corrected ; at least he was 
lor making the effort. 


Letters were then read from a large number of distinguished gen: 
‘lemen, residing in different parts of the State, after which Hon. Mil- 
‘ard Fillmore, Hon. Greene GC. Bronson, and Richard Lathers, Esq., 
Vere appointed a committee to visit the South. 


Among the letters read were those of Millard Fillmore, Washing- 
ton Hunt, Rey. Dr. Hawks, Judge Page, John A. Greene, and others. 
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NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


We are truly happy to state to our patrons and friends, that y, 
have been so fortunate as to make an arrangement, by which we hay: 
secured Rey. Prof. D. A. Hotman, former President of Centr’ 
Mississippi Female College, and an experienced Editor, to tal 
charge of the Editorial Department of “The Aurora.”  Professo 
Holman comes to our sanctum recommended as a most accomplished 
writer, a ripe scholar, a talented and efficient Editor, a pious, amiable 
and beloved Minister in the community in which he lives, and wha: 
is of peculiar value to our patrons, he is possessed of a large fortune 
which he liberally lavishes upon the different benevolent objects of 
the day. Having acquired so large an estate, gives full proof of his 
financial ability, so we congratulate our patrons and ourselves upon 
the glorious consumation of our hopes. ‘The Aurora” is a success’ 
Prof. Holman is abundantly able and willing to advance whatever is 
necessary to enlarge and embellish “The Aurora,” until it shall eclipse 
any of the effusions of our enemies, which are constantly pouring ir 
upon us from the North, enriching themselves, and towering amid t 
like so many guilded sepulchres, beautifully embellished without, but 
filled with rottenness, sending forth pestilential poison, to destroy the 
beautiful buddings of virtue and loveliness in the sacred precincts 
of the social circle. 

Again, we ask our friends to rejoice with us. “The Aurora’ 18 3 
success! ‘To our friends we must now say, that this ar ‘angement Wi 
be entered into the Ist of January, 1861. The February No. wil 
come to your homes with Fashion Plates, and much improved, but t 
old business up to January, 1861, must be closed up; we must be ps" 
doned, therefore, for urging our friends, and the friends of “The Aw 
rora” to come to our relief, that “The Aurora” may not longe! be 
burdened by the effects of its former misfortunes. 7 

And now may the blessings of heaven rest upon you all, and if We 
should never meet on earth, as mutual friends of “The Aurora’ my 
we all meet in the celestial city above, where the brilliant ™y . 
glory will shine forever and ever. W.S, Perey 


as We 


ba Finding it impossible properly to edit “The Aurora” | 
would like, and attend to the increasing duties of our professio! y 
have resigned the editorial charge of the Magazine into the hans 
Prof. Holman, of Mississippi, who is every way competent ‘ 
charge the important duties thereof. H. B. Foe 


December 18, 1860. 
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